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A New Approach to Workers’ Housing 


by 
Lewis MUMFORD 


Professor of City Planning, University of Pennsylvania 


Apart from the labour, equipment and capital it requires, a housing 
programme cannot be successful unless it is adapted to national 
economic development as a whole and to present and, so far as possible, 
future social needs. It is in these respects that town planning and the 
choice of a suitable type of housing raise the most difficult problems. 
In the following pages Mr. Mumford argues that neither large urban 
apartments nor garden suburbs provide a satisfactory solution in 
themselves and suggests a new approach which places the question of 
housing in the widest social and economic setting and raises ii above 
the issues of mere immediate needs. 


"THE problem of providing adequate housing facilities for workers 
has long been in need of a radical restatement. From the begin- 
ning the question of housing has proceeded from narrow, inadequate 
premises, and now has issued into an absurd opposition between 
two groups, consisting of those who favour low buildings and those 
who favour high ones, with a further division between those who 
advocate “ decentralisation ” in workers’ villages or suburbs and 
those who seek, in the name of modernity, to maintain, or even 
increase, the congestion in existing big cities. 

One would hardly guess, from the way that the problem has 
been stated, that workers’ housing has had, in fact, a long history, 
and that empirical observation and statistics are at hand to guide 
judgment in the selection of building types and building sites, and 
in their orderly integration within an urban community. Still less 
would one guess that the solution of the problem involves something 
more than abstract aesthetic preferences or different conceptions of 
what constitutes modern architecture or modern life. Perhaps the 
first step toward formulating a sound policy is to place workers’ 
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housing within its century-old setting. Our current misconceptions 
have a long history. 


HIsTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The demand for better workers’ housing came first in England 
during the middle of the nineteenth century, in reaction to the over- 
crowded and insanitary quarters that were built to accommodate 
the growing mass of industrial workers in the new manufacturing 
cities. In the private effort to provide such quarters at a profit the 
amount of open spaces (backyards and gardens) between row 
houses-waS decreased, and thé amount of internal space occupied 
by each family shrank so that a wnole family of six or eight persons 
might occupy a single room. With this shrinkage of inner and 
outer space went a decrease of sanitary conveniences. As a result 
typhoid ‘and tuberculosis, to say nothing of cholera, spreading from 
the quarters of the poor to those of the upper income groups, 
awakened a prudent public interest in the new “ housing prob- 
lem ”. 

As land values increased through the very process of overcrowd- 
ing and over-intensive exploitation, the increased cost of land 
became a further justification for continuing the process. This 
process, as d’Avenel demonstrated !, began in France more than a 
century before the so-called Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century ; and by the middle of the nineteenth the rise in ground 
rents itself became an incentive to produce further congestion. The 
symptoms of this general disorder and deterioration were dirt, 
disease and domestic demoralisation. As might be expected the 
first efforts of the housing reformers were directed to alleviating 
the symptoms of the disease, or at least—as in the Mietskasernen 
of Berlin *—removing them from public view, while the conditions 
that produced the disease remained untouched. Even today this 
attitude insidiously influences housing reform. 

From the first, two main lines of approach to better workers’ 
housing were opened up: each has left its mark on the modern 
efforts to improve the urban worker’s habitation. One, begun in 
the middle of the nineteenth century both in London and in New 
York, was the building of “ model tenements” provided with 


1 Georges d’AVENEL, French sociologist and historian, author of numerous 
works, among which see in particular Histoire économique de la propriété, 
des salaives, des denrées et de tous les prix en général depuis l’an 1200 jusqu’en 
Van 1800 (Paris, 1894-1926). 

* Barracks-like tenements into which the maximum number of persons 
were crowded. They were particularly widespread in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, often occupying the interior of respectable middle- 


class blocks. 
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sufficient sanitary facilities. In almost every case these tenements 
were two to three times higher than the mass of contemporary 
buildings ; and they tended to make permanent—were they not 
indeed held to be a “ model” ?—the congestion caused originally 
by competition for a limited amount of housing space, near the 
industrial quarter of the city, in the days before mass transporta- 
tion had lengthened the journey to work. While internally these 
model dwellings sometimes represented a hygienic and sanitary 
improvement, they had the effect of standardising a deteriorated 
public environment. This effort took the worker’s share of the 
national income as fixed ; and it attempted to work out a minimal 
type of accommodation that would correspond to the individual’s 
share in this income without endangering the health of the 
community. But when some of these physical standards were 
embodied in new building codes, without philanthropic subsidies, 
the cost of the new dwellings speedily rose beyond the reach of 
the lower-paid workers. 

The other solution to the problem of workers’ housing produced 
a better urban environment but was even more difficult to imitate. 
This was the course taken by a series of manufacturers who aban- 
doned the congested and insanitary urban areas in order to build 
on cheap land in the nearby countryside. The leaders of this 
movement, from Robert Owen to Sir Titus Salt, from the Krupps 
at Essen to Lever at Port Sunlight and Cadbury at Bournville, 
rejected the crude notion of housing as a purely structural and 
sanitary problem: they sought to bring back into the industrial 
environment some of the spaciousness and natural beauty that all 
but the most primitive village once possessed and, above all, the 
possibilities for family life that had disappeared in the dreary 
crowded quarters of the industrial town. But these improvements 
were not effected simply by better architectural design: they 
required cheap land, restriction of profit on the investment, the 
economies of large-scale building, the lowering of the cost of main- 
tenance and repair by continued administrative supervision. Like 
the new middle-class suburbs, these garden villages popularised 
low-density standards and provided a superior biological environ- 
ment, but they were not profitable enough to cause emulation by 
private enterprise ; still less did they provide any general solution 
of the housing problem. 

The model tenement and the model industrial village were the 
two original poles of the movement for better workers’ housing. 
The first, by its location within an existing city, remained within 
reach of social facilities such as hospitals, trade union organisations 
and public amusements that were often lacking in a more rural 
environment. Above all—and this was perhaps especially vital 
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for the lower-income groups—it gave the worker access to alterna- 
tive sources of employment, as industrial villages that were tied to a 
single industry did not. The second form of housing, on the other 
hand, by reason of its spacious layout not merely supplied playing 
fields that the nineteenth-century city too often completely lacked 
but gave the worker a garden, sometimes useful as a subsidiary 
source of fresh vegetables as well as for recreation, and a far better 
setting for family life, especially for the care of young children, than 
even a “ model” tenement. The new environment it provided also 
afforded relief from the monotonous over-routinised, mechanically 
disciplined life of the factory by opening little opportunities for 
exercising personal initiative and taste in planning, building and 
gardening, and for avoiding mass regimentation even in recreation. 

Neither the model tenement nor the model village, however, 
provided a solution for the housing problem of the lowest-income 
groups. In cities where congestion and high land values continued 
to prevail even the rich often could not afford sufficient open 
spaces and gardens around their tall apartment houses, while the 
single-family house set in the garden, though it is the reason for 
the suburbs that now envelop every big city, was not in itself an 
answer to the housing problem, for this type of suburban develop- 
ment neglected the civic and economic environment whose costs 
the industrial worker—or even the lower middle-class occupant— 
cannot bear. 


THE Economic Basis oF WorRKERS’ HOUSING 


The bad accommodations offered to workers from the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution in the growing urban centres were the 
result of a variety of factors that the very limitations of the housing 
movement itself were, in time, to disclose. The worst enormities, 
still far from being wiped out even in countries with as high a 
superficial standard of consumption as the United States, were due 
at first to a general toleration of darkness and dinginess, of aridity 
and ugliness, of smoke and noise, as veritable symbols of industrial 
progress that contrasted favourably with the supposedly effete 
beauties of a more human “ backward ” environment. But behind 
this was a lack of energy and capital sufficient to found new 
industries and at the same time keep up the standard of con- 
sumption for a growing population. As for the industrial worker, 
he did not receive a sufficient wage in general either to purchase 
or to rent new quarters that met decent standards. 

The main attack on the economic problem of housing, that of 
trimming the house itself to the worker’s budget, followed three 
lines, beginning with the most general of all—that of the com- 
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mercial builder or speculator who decreased the amount and quality 
of space per family unit. One of the more enlightened early attempts 
to meet the economic problem was the introduction of the subsidy 
in the form either of a philanthropic restriction of the rate of return 
for the capital investment or of municipal or state subventions, 
applicable usually only to the lowest-income group. During the 
last generation or so, state subvention in some form has been the 
basis for an ever-larger amount of public housing, even in countries 
like the United States, supposedly the home of free enterprise. 
The third means, which from the outset attracted housing reformers, 
was to standardise the processes of production in housing in an 
effort to effect special economies through the use of new materials 
and technical processes, through the application of standardised 
plans and through large-scale organisation. 

The alternative attack on the housing problem of the worker 
was that of raising his share in the national income, either by a 
general rise in productivity and wages or by subsidies provided, 
as a measure of equalisation, for the lowest-income groups. But even 
in countries where the increase in real wages has been marked 
during the last half-century as an accompaniment to industrial 
productivity—as in the United States—the favourable effect upon 
housing has not been marked. There are mainly two reasons for 
this : in the United States, as the Lynds showed in their study of 
Middletown !, the obsolete and spatially cramped house is not 
exchanged for a better one. Instead, the additional wage is devoted 
to the purchase of electric refrigerators, washing machines and, 
above all, motor cars, products of mass-production that are pushed 
by every device of salesmanship and finance. The other reason 
lies in the fact that as the worker’s income has gone up the physical 
standards of housing—exclusive of room area—have gone up 
too: plumbing, heating, water supply, cooking equipment, bath- 
room equipment, street paving, sewage, to say nothing of gas and 
electric conduits, now absorb capital that once went into the house 
itself. As a result the shell of the house without these utilities 
constitutes only from 20 to 30 per cent. of the total cost. This 
applies equally to the single-family dwelling and to the multi-storied 
apartment house. Indeed, in the latter there are further costs for 
heavy foundations, fireproof construction, elevators and firestairs, 
to say nothing of heavier annual charges for operation and main- 
tenance. 

The increase in real wages hardly offsets the increase in indis- 


1 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynp: Middletown. A Study in Contemporary 
American Culture (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929) and Middletown 
in Transition. A Study in Cultural Conflicts (London, Constable and Co., 
Ltd., 1937). 
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pensable mechanical equipment. Though both of these increases 
are easily justifiable, they did not of themselves improve the 
position of the worker in his demand for housing, particularly for 
new housing. From the beginning, therefore, still one other effort 
was made to adapt an improved structure to the budget of the 
worker. This was by standardisation and mass-production, some- 
times applied by the small-scale builder as in London and Phila- 
delphia, sometimes by large-scale organisation as in the recent 
Levittowns } and their imitators in the United States ; recently by 
factories producing prefabricated houses for a widely scattered 
market using units adapted to long-distance transportation by 
trucks ; sometimes—as in most municipal housing—by large-scale 
construction of tall buildings, through economic planning and 
wholesale buying and the rationalisation of the process of produc- 
tion on the site. In no case so far has the decrease in the cost of 
mass-produced housing, as compared with the work of the con- 
ventional builder, been marked, nor is any great economy now in 
prospect. The reason for this is revealed by a cost analysis of modern 
housing. First of all—and this is particularly true in the United 
States—the economies of mass-production have long been open to 
the individual builder; the mechanical and structural fixtures, 
doors, windows, kitchen and bathroom equipment, heating and 
lighting equipment, are all in fact standardised, mass-produced, 
prefabricated, and it makes little difference whether they are 
assembled at a factory or at the site where the house is built. 
Moreover, it is not alone the costs of transportation but those of 
management and salesmanship, in order to keep the plant in full 
production, that reduce the mechanical economies of mass-produc- 
tion. But above all, what remains to be prefabricated is only the 
shell of the house: here a fabulous 50 per cent. reduction in the 
cost of the foundation, walls, floors and roof would represent only 
a 10 or 15 per cent. reduction in the total cost. 

This analysis, I repeat, applies both to the one-storey house 
and the 15-storey workers’ apartment house. Indeed, the cost of 
construction per unit, both for building and for maintenance, rises 
with the increase of height, in a series of jumps, beginning at the 
fifth storey with the change from stairs to elevator. If one seeks 
to scale down the cost of housing, one must abandon the practice 
of single-factor analysis. On the contrary, every element in the 
cost of housing must be critically examined, simplified and ration- 
alised, integrated into a better general pattern, including that of 
the neighbourhood and the city, if any substantial gain is to be 


1 Suburban, low-density, dormitory towns built near New York and 
Philadelphia by the firm of Levitt and Sons. While the individual units 
are above the average, the city plan is both wasteful and monotonous. 
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made. This means that one must reduce the cost of land, the cost 
of money, the cost of municipal utilities and mechanical equipment, 
the cost of sanitary and domestic services, the cost of maintenance 
and repair, in order to have a sufficient surplus to provide for the 
costs of education, health, general culture and family life in a 
permanent setting of civic buildings, parks and gardens. 

A rational system of economic and social accountancy accor- 
dingly removes the notion that any one factor should exercise a 
determining influence over either the height of a building or its 
location. Many municipalities, for instance, have allowed the high 
price of land, which was originally determined by the rents from 
overcrowding under slum conditions, to serve as an excuse for 
continued overcrowding of the land in tall apartment houses. 
In this they have often had the sanction and support of architects 
who have a purely visual approach to housing—only superficially 
modern—and who confuse visual open space (a view) with functional 
open space, that is open space that can be used as a playground, a 
garden or an outdoor dining area. Housing developments with 450 
people to the acre would require more than three acres of new park 
space, in addition to the open space left on the housing acre, to 
satisfy a decent civic standard of open space, even if one were 
prepared to tolerate the loss of private outdoor living space for the 
family. Once this space is provided, the apparent economy of high 
buildings with respect to land disappears. On the other hand, in a 
large, well-balanced community established on newly opened land, 
as in the British “ New Towns ”, there might be a good reason to 
build a number of ten-storey luxury apartment houses in order to 
provide quarters for childless people in the upper-income groups 
and so to draw heavier taxes for the support of the rest of the 
community. Where such apartments were placed at wide intervals, 
surrounded by lower buildings, they would have visual open space 
gratis, above the third floor. 

Neither high buildings nor low buildings, neither centralisation 
nor decentralisation, neither village nor metropolis provide in 
themselves a solution of the housing problem. To pose these 
conceptions as alternatives is to misconceive the whole question. 
Uniform low-density building is not an inevitable accompaniment 
of a small urban community. High-density building is not a neces- 
sity of intense urban life ; nor is it necessary to preserve that density 
in schemes of urban renewal, merely because for good or bad reasons 
blind economic and social forces produced it in the past. One must 
cease to think of bad housing as a disease peculiar to the lower- 
income classes for which there is a specific remedy. The extrav- 
agant upper-class slums of Park Avenue in New York have a far 
lower standard of open space than the new municipal housing for 
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the lowest-income groups. In contempt for vital standards such 
congestion might even come to be treated, perversely, as a badge 
of higher economic status under this pecuniary régime. One must 
rather ask a quite different series of questions : on what terms can 
we liquidate the mistakes that have been made in the past so that 
we may lay the economic and social foundations for a stable, self- 
renewing urban environment favourable to the biological, the 
economic, the social and the personal needs of the whole commu- 
nity ? On what kind of economic base, by what public or private 
effort, can a balanced civic structure not subject to blight and 
premature decay be constructed ? 


A NEw APPROACH 


In terms of a short-run programme there is no satisfactory 
way of providing good workers’ housing or, for that matter, 
housing for any except the upper 10 percentile in annual income. 
Attempts to meet the relatively low level of the industrial workers’ 
income by providing minimal quarters, if made for profit, produce 
the cramped overcrowded slums or the equally depressing and 
overcrowded suburbs that have characterised the growth of cities 
all over the world during the last two centuries. Even when state 
aid is enlisted to raise the physical standard of workers’ dwellings 
and provide them at a rent they can afford, the results have been 
uniformly unsatisfactory—and unsatisfactorily uniform. No efforts 
at rationalising the design of workers’ houses and cheapening by 
technical devices the costs of construction promise by themselves 
any substantial advance. 

What we need today is a new approach to this problem: not 
the negative one of correcting this or that immediate evil or diffi- 
culty but a positive one that will create domestic quarters which, 
by their planning and design, will restore to the worker social and 
personal initiatives that are either ignored or repressed in the 
routine of his daily work. The most important fact to recognise is 
that housing cannot be reduced to the physical provision of shelter. 
The dwelling-house, today more than ever, is the centre of family 
life and all its biological and social activities, eating, sleeping, 
mating, nurturing and educating children. To the extent that 
regimentation and automation are on the increase in every other 
sector of life, variety, autonomy, adaptability to many occasions, 
and personal initiative, must be restored to the functions of the 
dwelling-house, if it is not to be—like more than one collection of 
state-aided multi-storied buildings erected during the last genera- 
tion—little more than a collective slave-barracks. 

Now the house shares many of these domestic and cultural 
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activities with other public institutions : it is not an insulated cell. 
Hence it is the total environment and not just the domestic nest 
that must be included in the concept of housing. The neighbour- 
hood, not the individual structure, is the new unit of housing ; and 
once the neighbourhood is conceived in terms of a whole community 
with all the varied needs of life from infancy to old age, with all the 
diverse psychological and occupational types that make up a mixed 
community, the narrow choices that are offered by the opposing 
schools of housing must be dismissed as sociological or architectural 
fantasies, if not nightmares. The post-war Levittowns in the 
United States, with two or three housing types and a uniform 
population with respect to age and economic status, are, socially 
speaking, monstrosities. But so, equally, are the new workers’ 
quarters erected under the specious banner of modern architecture 
around many industrial cities. They are, as it were, the architectural 
progeny of Cyclops and Procrustes, lacking any sense of the human 
dimensions. 

The problem of workers’ housing, when one examines it rigor- 
ously, dissolves into the problem of community housing in general ; 
and that is a function of neighbourhood design and city develop- 
ment. What is needed is the raising of living standards to a norm 
suitable for every income group and every occupation. Once 
adequate biological and social criteria for housing are set up, they 
apply to every income level, just as standards for sanitation and 
disease prevention apply. Such differences as one may allow in 
new housing to provide quarters for the higher-income groups 
become mainly differences in the amplitude of space, not in the 
kind of accommodation. This normalisation and equalisation have 
been going on rapidly all over the world during the last 30 years, 
but the process is particularly marked in advanced industrial coun- 
tries like Britain and the United States where the effective dis- 
appearance of household servants has reduced all households, 
except a swiftly dwindling residue, to modest dimensions allowing 
a maximum of self-service. 

There is every reason to think that this movement toward 
normalisation will continue and expand ; that durable housing and 
city building will, in the realm of capital investment in durable 
consumers’ goods, perform what mass-production and rationalisa- 
tion do for more ephemeral commodities. As the implications of 
this fact become recognised, workers’ housing as a separate category 
of social effort will disappear ; and, because of the long-term invest- 
ment needed to produce housing and neighbourhoods designed for 
stable occupancy, public aid in increasingly large instalments will 
be demanded for all housing. This public aid will be invoked for 
three main purposes. 
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First : in now overcrowded areas, to liquidate excessive land 
values in public projects ; and so to base new housing plans not 
on values produced by congestion but on those that correspond to a 
desirable population density. This liquidation and reduction in new 
housing developments would place big cities on a par with smaller 
uncrowded communities. Once the State assumed the loss in values, 
future plans could be based on securing social benefits, not on 
perpetuating economic liabilities. Second, to provide as an essen- 
tial part of every family dwelling sufficient space for a small garden 
and the easy care of young children, varying in area with the size 
of the family ; at the same time, to make sufficient public provision 
for open space for walks, parks and playgrounds, linking the 
dwelling to other neighbourhood facilities, from the school to the 
café, the health clinic, the cinema and the local market. Third, to 
sink sufficient capital into housing investments that will not be 
amortised for many generations, possibly 150 to 200 years. While 
preparations for mass extermination (still too politely called war) 
absorb the productive efforts of even rich countries like the United 
States, such a programme may seem impossible, but if once these 
suicidal plans and these irrational preparations were brought to an 
end such a long-term programme of urban renovation might prove 
as beneficial to the economic system—indeed as imperative—as to 
the cities themselves. 

Workers’ housing built today in an attempt to meet minimal 
standards of health and decency is already from a social point of 
view obsolete ; and it will become even more so, long before it is 
physically ready for replacement, if living standards and produc- 
tivity continue to rise and if leisure continues to make consumptive 
activities ever more important. In contrast, housing that has been 
built to meet a desirable civic and human norm, as in the British 
New Towns, with relatively low density of occupation (100 per acre 
or less in existing cities, 40 to 80 per acre in new communities) will 
remain handsome and livable for two or three hundred years or 
more like the Place Vendéme, the Crescent at Bath, or even more 
venerable dwelling places, like the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
In the long run, the only cheap housing is good housing, that is 
housing generously conceived in itself and set within a handsome, 
varied, many-sided communal environment, too livable, indeed too 
lovable, to be subject to early blight. Once housing is conceived as 
the most important element in a long-term public investment in a 
durable urban environment, current methods of providing workers’ 
housing will be seen for what they actually are—complicated and 
disastrously expensive evasions of the real problem, the problem 
of creating an urban form that corresponds to the needs of our age 
and expresses its potentialities. In short, housing is inseparable 
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from city building. In both arts one must overcome the illusion 
that equates cheapness with low first costs; particularly when 
this brings with it poor facilities, depressing living conditions, 
and high charges for maintenance. What counts is not first costs 
but final costs, reckoned over the total lifetime of the building. 
The most expensive buildings, both socially and economically 
speaking, are the slums. The cheapest buildings ever erected in 
Europe were the cathedrals. That is the clue to good housing. 


The Achievement and Significance 
of Industrial Regulation in Australia 


by 
Orwell de R. FoENANDER, LL.M., Litt. D. 


Associate Professor and Head of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, University of Melbourne 


In Australia the conditions of work of all but a small minority 
of workers (and these mostly in agriculture) have been regulated 
for the better part of half a century by the awards of the federal and 
state arbitration and conciliation machinery and state wages boards. 
During the same period substantial social gains have been achieved : 
standard hours of work have been progressively reduced from 48 to 40 
a week, rates of remuneration and fringe benefits increased and 
welfare conditions improved. 

The author of the present article sees in these achievements the 
vindication of Australia’s system of industrial regulation, all the 
more so since, in his view, the incidence of labour disputes has not 
been unreasonably high and the social gains of the workers have not 
been won at the expense of the community at large. But compulsory 
arbitration, he believes, should be regarded only as a temporary 
solution to the problems of labour relations pending the time when the 
parties have proved themselves capable of exercising the necessary self- 
restraint and consideration for the public interest. 


"THREE criteria should, in the writer’s opinion, be applied 

if it is desired to arrive at a proper appraisal of a scheme of 
labour regulation. These are— 

(a) the degree of peace and co-operation in industry ; 

(b) the existence of justice in the terms and conditions govern- 
ing employment contracts ; and 

(c) the observance of the material and spiritual interests of 
the community. 


In other words an assessment must be made of how the system 
in question has contributed to the continuity of industrial opera- 
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tions and to a fair and conscionable distribution of the industrial 
product among employers and employees, and of how it has 
affected the welfare of the people in general. In this article an 
attempt is made to show to what extent these criteria have been 
met under the practice of authoritative regulation that has obtained 
for approximately half a century with respect to the great majority 
of employments in Australia. 


THE Two KInpDs OF INDUSTRIAL REGULATION IN AUSTRALIA 


In Australia, where the legislative power to regulate industrial 
relations is apportioned under the Constitution between the 
Commonwealth (or federal authority) and the states, close upon 
90 per cent. of the labour force is now subject to awards or 
determinations of federal or state statutory industrial tribunals.! 
Employments that are not so covered are mainly those in the farm 
industries, but the terms and conditions of employment in these 
industries are strongly influenced by the provisions of awards and 
determinations. Under federal law and the law of four of the 
states (New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia and Western 
Australia) industrial regulation takes the form, for the greater part, 
of conciliation and arbitration through industrial courts? ; in the 
two remaining states (Victoria and Tasmania) it is effected through 
the agency of a number of wages boards, each assigned to a defined 
trade or group of trades.* At the present time, 225 of these boards 


1 The constitutional “industrial power” of the Commonwealth is 
restricted to the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one state (paragraph 35 of section 51 of the Constitu- 
tion). The methods for the exercise of this power are conciliation and arbitra- 
tion and those methods alone. However, in a limited jurisdiction—the 
maritime industries—the exercise of the Commonwealth authority to 
regulate employment is, by virtue of its constitutional “ trade and commerce 
power ”, not restricted to the techniques of conciliation and arbitration 
(paragraph 1 of section 51 of the Constitution). The rest and residue of the 

wer to deal with industrial disputes and matters is vested in the states 
see section 107 of the Constitution). . 

2 In South Australia original jurisdiction to hear and determine industrial 
matters and disputes is shared by the Industrial Court and a number of 
industrial boards (at the present time 67 in all), an appeal lying to the 
Court against any determination or decision of a board. A board is allocated 
to a particular industry or division of an industry, or to a combination, 
arrangement or grouping of industries as authoritatively decided. The 
boards operate in substantially the same way as do the wages boards of 
Victoria and Tasmania. 

* There is, however, a oe ees in the Tasmanian law by which the 
Minister for Labour is enabled, under penalty, to order a person, whenever 
in his opinion it is desirable for the purpose of preventing or settling an 
industrial dispute, to attend at a conference to be presided over by him or 
by such other person as he nominates. No arbitral award can be made, and 
the power has not been availed of more than a few times. 


2 
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have been authorised or are in existence in Victoria, and 89 in 
Tasmania !; like the industrial boards of South Australia, they 
proceed legislatively and not arbitrally, their determinations being 
in the nature of a common rule that is of binding force on all 
employers and employees of the related trade.* In contrast the 
awards of the Commonwealth industrial instrumentalities and 
those of the industrial courts of the other four states are legally 
binding only on the parties to the dispute on which the award is 
founded. The awards and determinations of the state tribunals, 
except those concerning the basic wage rate fixed for unskilled 
workers, copy or follow closely the federal award that governs the 
same or a similar employment.* There is no organic connection 
between the federal and state industrial tribunals (e.g. no system 
of appeals), but in the event of a conflict as to application between 
a federal and a state award or determination, the federal award 
prevails, in pursuance of the terms of the Constitution, to the 
extent of the inconsistency. Federal awards regulate the employ- 


1 But of these only 205 in the case of Victoria, and 70 in the case of 
Tasmania, may be said to have an actual, as distinct from a nominal, ex- 
istence. The determinations of the remainder may be regarded as obsolete— 
because, for example, of the intrusion of an overriding federal award—and 
these boards have not met for quite a considerable time. 


2 The industrial courts in the four states mentioned above are enabled 
to declare, in the same or by an independent proceeding according to the 
state, their awards a common rule in the ral 2 or industry in respect of 
which the award was made. Thus in New South Wales a single proceeding 
before the Industrial Commission, which is a “court” in all but name, 
suffices for the making of an award and its declaration as a common rule. 
In South Australia, on the other hand, an additional application to the 
Industrial Court is necessary if it is desired that its award shall operate 
as a common rule. Although the wages boards proceed legislatively they 
are authorised to exercise the power of arbitration and probably the power 
of conciliation. 


3 In South Australia, however, the living wage (as it is called in that 
state) as fixed by the state industrial authority, is identical with the basic 
wage applicable to workers governed by federal awards in that state ; in 
the remaining states the minimum rate payable to the lowest-grade worker 
under the state law for a standard week’s work is at present measurably 
higher than the applicable federal basic wage. Save as regards Western 
Australia, this federal-state divergence dates for the major part only from 
late in the year 1953 when the Federal Arbitration Court deleted from its 
awards the provisions for automatic periodical adjustment of the basic wage 
to conform with movements in the cost of living. The states (excluding 
South Australia) continued the process of adjustment, or, where after the 
Commonwealth action was taken it was discontinued, restored it; with 
rising prices the disparities between the federal basic wage and those of the 
five states have widened, although a recent increase in the federal wage 
has effected a substantial reduction in the difference. 


4 Section 109 of the Constitution provides : “ When a law of a state is 
inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, the latter shall prevail, and 
the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid.” See the 
writer’s Better Employment Relations and Other Essays in Labour (Law Book 
Company of Australasia Pty. Ltd., 1954), p. 142. 
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ment of somewhat more than one-half of the workers who are subject 
to awards or determinations. 


APPRAISAL OF AUSTRALIA’S SYSTEM OF LABOUR REGULATION 
Industrial Continuity 


It is far from easy to show the effect upon industrial peace 
in Australia of the operation of authoritative control over the 
employer-employee relationship ; without a doubt it would be 
foolish, indeed, to attempt an answer couched in exact terms. But 
there can be no question that the best hopes of Australian industria- 
lists and public men in respect of industrial regulation have not been 
realised. On the other hand the question can very appropriately 
be asked : would Australia have had a worse record of industrial 
strife if the decisions (federal and state) to introduce official inter- 
vention in labour relations had not been taken and implemented ? 
There is, as a matter of fact, little reason to believe that a more 
satisfactory result would have followed if employers and employees 
had been left to themselves to adjust or arrange their difficulties 
and disagreements as purely domestic issues. The table below 
shows the figures for work stoppages in a number of countries 
over the period 1947-54. It must be admitted that the Australian 
figures and those of New Zealand (the only other country listed in 
which conditions of compulsory arbitration operate) do not seem 
to compare favourably with those of the majority of the other 
countries, in which the terms and conditions of employment are 
decided within a framework of collective bargaining. But the 
significance of the figures for the purpose of this comparison can 


DAYS LOST PER THOUSAND PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MINING, MANUFACTURING, 
CONSTRUCTION AND TRANSPORT, 1947-54 


Total number 

Country 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 | 1954] for the period 
1947-54 
|. eer ea 1,050 | 1,250 960 | 1,440 600 810 740 | 680 7,530 
1,370 | 1,120 530 | 1,720 350 520 250 | 220 6,080 
1,330 480 540 690 430 | 1,140 620 | 660 5,890 
790 15 15 5 5 5 30 870 
WRT SE ks ke san 710 390 | 1,990 | 8,140 540 65 120 | 200 12,155 
ee ee en ee 3,350 | 1,890 890 | 1,530 500 250 | 1,370 | 210 9,990 
Germany (F.R.) - _ 35 45 180 50 150 | 160 620 
ee sl eee 1,290 890 1,110 650 810 1,730 320 | 250 7,050 
1,730 | 1,260 800 530 | 1,110 | 710 6,140 
Netherlands ..... . 140 90 190 110 40 20 15 35 640 
New Zealand... .. . 440 400 900 | 1,070 | 4,640 110 70 75 7,705 

| EA Pe 85 170 150 65 190 65 | 110 

ae a ee 55 65 10 15 220 35 240 10 650 
Switserland ...... 100 60 45 5 10 10 60 25 315 
United Kingdom ... . 190 150 140 100 130 140 170 | 190 1,210 
United States ..... 1,450 | 1,450 | 2,290 | 1,690 920 | 2,400 | 1,070 | 850 12,120 


Source. “ Industrial Disputes, 1937-54”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXII, No. 1, July, 1955, p. 87. 
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reasonably be regarded as inconclusive and be discounted, for 
those of three countries (the United States, Finland, and France) 
are considerably higher, those of Italy somewhat higher (calculated 
on the basis of averages over the whole eight-year period), and 
those of Canada, Belgium and Ireland not very much lower, than 
the level of figures of the two countries in which a full measure of 
authoritative intervention in labour relations has been introduced. 
When it comes to evaluating the Australian decisions to abandon 
laissez-faire in industrial relations, little assistance, in the writer’s 
view, is provided by the statistics of countries that have clung, 
in principle, to the method or forms of collective bargaining. 

The fact is that international labour statistics on a compara- 
tive basis, however completely and faithfully prepared, must 
be studied with reservation and handled warily if error is to be 
avoided in their use in particular cases. For example, a common 
test of what constitutes or amounts to a strike or stoppage is not 
applied in all countries from which the figures are gathered to 
compile representative statistics. Nor are the same standards 
employed in these countries where they classify strikes and stop- 
pages—e.g. the criterion directed to the distinguishing of strikes 
that emanate from purely or genuinely industrial causes from those 
that have their origins in political or social factors, or both. 
Instances, too, are to be found where, in a country, or in two or 
more countries with the same language, the same terms are current 
to describe jobs or employments that are by no means identical or 
uniform. International figures, generally speaking, do not, and 
cannot be expected to, reflect the analyses necessary to cover all 
such relatively minor facts, and where particular comparisons are 
to be made this may prove to be of serious import. 

Attention, too, should be drawn to a shortcoming in inter- 
national labour statistics that serves, in the case in question, to 
detract from their validity in the hands of students of labour 
relations. This lies in the impossibility of finding a satisfactory 
loading factor to allow for the varying features and idiosyncrasies 
of the peoples in the countries selected for comparison. For 
example, not only the level of education of a people but its physical 
and mental vigour will influence its attitude towards authority and 
hence the incidence of strikes. 

International statistics, moreover, can be incomplete and 
misleading, for our purposes, unless appropriate modifications are 
made to allow for the respective stages of economic development 
in the different countries compared. Important though this 
consideration may be, it is obviously not practicable to make 
adjustments with any degree of precision. 

It is easy, too, to reach false conclusions when using inter- 
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national statistics that supply a single composite notation for each 
country, unless supplementary corrective information is sought : 
for example figures showing the distribution of workers among 
the various industries in the different countries. Such information 
would, to some extent at least, make it possible to recognise 
what proportion of the labour force in each country is engaged in 
“unruly ” or “restive” occupations (e.g., coalminers, seamen, 
dock labourers). 

All things taken into account the writer would say, with con- 
fidence, that the benefit accruing to industrial continuity in Aus- 
tralia from a control that rests strongly on the compulsory submis- 
sion of industrial disputes to arbitration and binding award has 
been, and is, considerable and in a measure by no means 
unsatisfactory. 


Industrial Justice 


A study of awards and determinations reveals a substantial 
advance in real remuneration rates in Australia over the period 
during which industrial regulation has been operative. The 
increases apply to all categories and kinds of wage rates—to rates 
governing unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and highly skilled employ- 
ment, irrespective of whether the workers are manual in type or 
are of the black-coated, clerical or professional occupations, and 
apart from whether the industry is sheltered from overseas compe- 
tition or not. The increases are not confined to what, in occupa- 
tional terminology, is known as “ regular” employment, for they 
have been introduced, as well, into the casual or intermittent or 
irregular classes of employments. Adult female workers and 
young workers of both sexes (including apprentices) have shared 
with adult males in the general advance. The increases, too, have 
been extended to the allowances, or extra payments, awarded in 
recognition of the fact that some special incident attaches to the 
performance of the work, i.e. where the surroundings are distinct- 
ively distasteful or unpleasant, or where the duties are discharged 
in conditions involving more than ordinary discomfort, dirt, or 
inconvenience (for example, working in a cramped or stooping 
position, or in a tunnel or on a suspended platform, or where 
temperatures are at artificially high or low levels), or where the 
work is performed in dangerous situations, or in remote districts. 
Overtime rates, rates for shift work, and rates governing “ penalty ” 
time work (e.g. Saturday and Sunday work) have not been 
overlooked, and they can generally be said to have risen at least 
correspondingly. 

But it is not in the terms of remuneration only that benefits 
have been derived under the awards and determinations. Improve- 
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ments are seen in other conditions of employment as well. Standard 
hours of work (sometimes called “ ordinary time”) have been 
reduced—in the first instance from 48 to 44 per week, and then 
to 40. A 40-hour working week is now prescribed under awards 
or determinations or by state legislation for the generality of 
employments. A level even lower than 40 hours applies, by virtue 
of the prescriptions of the tribunals, in certain occupations where 
special considerations (e.g. health) enter. Annual leave without 
deduction of pay (for the purpose of mental and physical recupera- 
tion) has been granted—first for one week and then for two weeks 
per annum. This leave is now the right of the generality of workers 
under various awards and determinations or according to state 
legislation, while longer vacation terms are usually enjoyed by 
staff and executive employees (the occupations where mental 
strain and stress can be severe and more conducive to exhaustion). 
Some ten holidays with pay per year are provided for under the 
provisions of awards and determinations. Sick leave, too, has 
’ become one of the usual prescriptions, the standard being one 
week per annum ; under a number of awards and determinations 
the leave is cumulative, so that where the five days allowed have 
not been exhausted in a particular year, the balance may be 
carried over into the next, or even additional, years. Legislative 
enactment in four of the states stipulates for long-service leave 
with pay. More and fuller employment amenities have been 


1 The provision is much the same in all of these states. Thus, in Victoria, 
worker, on the completion of 20 years of continuous employment 
with one and the same employer, is entitled to long-service leave of 13 weeks 
at ordinary rates of pay ; thereafter, on the completion of each additional 
five years of continuous employment with such employer, he may claim an 
additional three-and-a-quarter weeks of long-service leave at the same rates 
of pay, or, in certain circumstances, a pro rata payment if his employment 
is terminated before the expiration of any such five-year period. ovision 
is also made for a pro rata payment in specific circumstances after the 
completion of at least ten years, but less than 20 years, of continuous 
employment with the one employer when employment is terminated. 
Only in particular or isolated instances—and then on the order of the 
Coal Industry Tribunal or of a conciliation commissioner—has a federal 
industrial award included a provision for long-service leave ; any jurisdiction 
in relation to this matter residing in the Federal Arbitration Court in 1947 
was, in that year, invested in the commissioners, and there it remained 
until restored to the Court in 1951. On no occasion did the Arbitration 
Court make an award in grant of long-service leave, and as yet the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission (the recently instituted 
successor of the Court in relation to the Court’s arbitral power) has not 
dealt with any dispute in which this matter was in issue. In standing over, 
in 1953, an Pe soe from the Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s 
Association of Australasia the Court indicated an intention to await, before 
allowing this benefit to an individual industry, the hearing of a general case 
involving the matter as covering a representative group of industries. The 
basic New South Wales legislation on the subject enacted in 1951, covering 
as it does the generality of workers, was the first of its kind in the world. 
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conceded—rest and retiring rooms in the factories, canteens, 
tea-breaks, intervals for “ smoke-oh ”, and time at the end of the 
working day for cleaning up-purposes, and for the disposal of tools 
and implements and so forth ; all these periods are treated as paid 
time. 

The standards fixed by the authorities are strictly in the nature 
of minima, except in the case of hours of work, where the standard 
is a maximum in the sense that any time in excess of it must be 
paid for at “ penalty ” rates ; objection is not taken by the industrial 
law to the allowance, by employers to employees, of conditions of 
employment better than those fixed by award (thus, by private 
arrangement, clerks usually work less than the stipulated 40 hours 
per week). Extra wage payments and the grant of better conditions 
of employment have been looked on with favour, and in fact 
encouraged, by the industrial tribunals where the financial state 
of the particular industry or individual establishment is deemed 
such as to enable it to afford them without detriment to the 
interests of the community. 

Industrial tribunals have also shown great concern for the 
worker’s sense of economic security. There can be little doubt that 
the Australian employee, in company with his fellow worker in 
most other countries, prefers relative stability of employment to 
higher wage rates, improvements in other aspects of conditions of 
employment, or more opportunities for promotion and so forth. 
Recent surveys in the largest and most important of the Australian 
states (New South Wales) prove this almost beyond argument. The 
prescriptions of industrial awards have gone far towards breaking 
down casualisation in employment. The great majority of Aus- 
tralian employees are now working under conditions of weekly 
hiring, with no real fear that their employment will be terminated 
at short notice unless they are guilty of incompetence, neglect or 
dereliction of duty, malingering on the job, or other offence that 
permits, under the relevant award or determination, of their 
summary or instant dismissal. In the case of professional and staff 
employees the guaranteed term of employment is almost invariably 
longer. Tenure is just as important as other conditions of employ- 
ment in its influence on continuity of production and on the effi- 
ciency and stability of labour supply—incidentally, it is a factor of 
significance when the problem of how to ease the tasks of manage- 
ment is being considered. 

Summarising the progress of industrial justice it can be claimed 
that, since the inception of industrial regulation, noteworthy 
progress has been made in the material comforts of the Australian 
worker that extend to both his working and his home life, and that 
his increased leisure now gives him an opportunity for higher 
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cultural development and sounder intellectual happiness. In 
other words, changes have emerged that relate to a welfare that 
is mental as well as physical in nature. On the other hand, there 
is not the slenderest reason for asserting that the uplift in workers’ 
living standards and the alleviation of economic and social in- 
equalities have reduced the volume of entrepreneurial profits 
below fair and reasonable levels. 


The Public Interest 


The rise in the level of real wages and the all-round improve- 
ment in conditions of employment cannot be said, broadly speak- 
ing, to have been achieved at the expense of the well-being of the 
country—the term being taken to cover considerations of health 
and income. There is no evidence of the loss of a single industry 
of importance to Australia that can be attributed solely to the 
regulation of employer-employee relations. Instances could be 
cited—isolated for the most part—of the closing down of a particu- 
lar establishment, but in most cases it would have been in the 
power of the Government to save it by prompt action of an ap- 
propriate character. For example, some little time ago a factory 
manufacturing alarm clocks was compelled to cease production 
owing to the pressure of competition from overseas manufacturers 
who were operating at much lower labour costs, and approximately 
200 female workers and a few tradesmen, chemists and staff 
employees were laid off. The defence authorities were interested 
in the output and in the mechanical appliances and contrivances 
of the factory. A remedy lay in tariff action—action that is not 
open to criticism in circumstances where a business is efficient and 
its continued output is considered desirable in the national interest. 
Similarly, if an industry or concern was deemed to be in danger of 
losing its export markets, steps might reasonably be expected to 
be taken to assure its survival, for example by the grant of adequate 
bonuses or subsidies. 

Judged by any reasonable standard the great majority of 
awards and determinations have been justifiable as to their contents. 
Some of them have been unwise, and can even be accounted a 
surrender by way of appeasement. But even in the latter cases the 
circumstances were such that as much or more could probably 
have been extracted in derogation of the general interest through’ 
unrestricted private collective negotiation. 

Offence cannot rationally be taken by liberal and democratic 
thinking at the method and operation of industrial controls in 
Australia. The awards and determinations of Australian indus- 
trial tribunals, as already stated, are in the nature of minima, not 
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maxima : they have never been otherwise. Wide scope remains for 
bargaining between employers and employees, whether through 
organisations or otherwise. No worker is obliged to accept employ- 
ment at the authoritatively prescribed rate, and no employer is 
under any legal duty to find employment for a person, even though 
qualified for it, who demands it at that rate.’ Industrial arbitration 
as it is practised in Australia, is not coincident with industrial 
conscription as some have imagined. Australian experience far 
from warrants the generalisations that compulsory arbitration as 
such is an “ instrument more appropriate to the totalitarian State 
than to the democratic capitalist State ”* and that it “ could not 
be successfully established in a country where the rights of any 
citizen were equal to the rights of any other”. Control of the 
employer-employee relationship, in the shapes that it has assumed 
in Australia, is fully consistent with all the protective institutions 
that are acceptable to a freedom-loving people. An award in 
determination of an industrial dispute is not made until all the 
parties to the dispute have been heard, or have been afforded an 
opportunity to be heard, by the arbitration authority, and at the 
hearing a party is at liberty to introduce evidence in support of 
his case, and to cross-examine witnesses summoned by another 
party. The award is limited to the matter, or matters, that are in 
issue and its contents are binding in law only on those who have 
been formally made parties to the dispute. Australian industrial 
regulation is defensible for the same general reason that many 
other types of control, based on the social consent, are justifiable 
(and in some cases inescapable) in a democratic country—controls 
on the action of the person, or association of persons, that are 
necessary or advisable if real liberty is to prevail. There can be 
no true freedom without a foundation and element of order and 
control. 


1 But it is provided in relation to five specified metal trades, under the 
Tradesmen’s Rights Regulation Act 1946-55 (federal legislation), that an 
employer shall not employ, on tradesmen’s work, any person other than a 
tradesman if a competent tradesman is available and applying for employ- 
ment. A worker not qualified as a tradesman who is engaged in such work 
is thus liable, at any time, to be displaced in favour of a competent trades- 
man who is seeking the employment. The measure, however, is of a declared 
temporary and transitional character—a relic of wartime emergency regula- 
tions instituting schemes for the dilution of labour in industry—and is due 
to expire in the year 1958. 

2 See Norman Tuomas: “ European Legislation for Industrial Peace ”, 
in Foreign Affairs (New York), Vol. 16, No. 1, Oct., 1937, p. 97. 

% John P. Frey: Wertheim Lectures on Industrial Relations, 1928, p. 70. 


4 In his book Studies in Australian Labour Law and Relations (Melbourne, 
University Press, 1952), pp. 62-63, the writer claimed that, through the 
agency of authoritative industrial arbitration Australian workers had, “ in 

(footnote continued overleaf) 
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THE DESIRE FOR REFORM 


Spokesmen on behalf of organised employers and organised 
employees in Australia, with few exceptions, have protested their 
confidence in, and their adherence to, the principles of conciliation 
and arbitration as a means for the prevention and settlement 
of industrial disputes. Those who dissent are, for the most part, 
individual union officials—men whose views are usually out of 
sympathy with what can be described as responsible labour thought. 
There can be no doubt, moreover, that the great majority of the 
rest of the community are of a similar mind as to the retention 
of conciliation and arbitration in industry. It is agreed that no 
political party in Australia would dare to make an election issue 
of the abandonment of the legislation providing for compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration in the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes. The verdict of the polls in 1929, the fate of 
the Bruce-Page Administration that by its Maritime Industries Bill 
proposed to repeal, im toto, the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1904-1928, and the sweeping triumph of the 
Labour Party that strongly opposed the suggested change, are 
still remembered. They constitute a constant reminder, and a 
warning to wanton politicians, of the wish and intention of the 
people. 

The will of the people that industrial arbitration should be 
retained intact in the legal codes is, however, not to be interpreted 
as meaning that they are content with the statutory provisions and 
arrangements for industrial control. Repeated legislative efforts 
have, indeed, been made at both the federal and state levels with 
the object of introducing improvements—in the case of the Com- 
monwealth the original Conciliation and Arbitration Act, passed 


the main, been protected against exploitation, living standards raised 
without demonstrable injury to employment, industrial stoppages reduced 
in number and industrial warfare mitigated, the expansion of secondary 
industry encouraged and assisted, a more equitable basis of remuneration 
established between the various occupations and industries by way of wages 
to the employee and profits to the employer, a powerful stimulus applied 
to collective bargaining through registered organisations, and an important 
contribution made to the institution of a balanced and stable national 
economy. It would have been futile to assert that Australia had not gained 
from her experience of compulsory conciliation and arbitration. Not the 
least of this gain was in the easing of her social conscience, arising out of the 
knowlege that industrial justice was implanted on an immeasurably firmer 
foundation than it was at the beginning of the century.” The writer now 
sees no reason for qualifying this statement in any way. 

1 It should be added that, in Victoria and Tasmania, there is a general 
satisfaction with the way in which the wages boards system has operated 
(see the writer’s Better Employment Relations and Other Essays in Labour, 
op. cit., pp. 83-84). 
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in 1904, has been amended on no fewer than 33 occasions. But 
it is widely believed that legislation will prove to be inadequate 
and ineffective for the purpose, in the absence of change in the 
Constitution aimed at investing the Commonwealth with a more 
complete share of the industrial power, and six attempts were 
made during the period 1911-46 to alter the constitution so as to 
enable the desired enlargement to be achieved. So narrow was 
the failure in 1946 that it can be anticipated that a further attempt 
will be made at no distant date. 

Opinion in favour of a broader, or more comprehensive, federal 
industrial power enabling the legislature to place industrial arbi- 
tration in Australia on sounder foundations appears to be growing. 
Any system of regulation, however, although purged in every 
respect of its weaknesses and shortcomings, is destined to yield 
only disappointment if it is not attended by proper human atti- 
tudes and behaviours. This is a consideration that cannot be 
over-emphasised ; it seems to be only too often overlooked or 
misunderstood by some who, in Australia, advocate and set store 
by a federal industrial authority freed from the constitutional 
limitations that now beset and imprison it. For the highest- 
quality machinery cannot but fail to render the required satis- 
faction if it is guided by those who lack the will, the sincerity of 
purpose, and the intelligence to put it to its best use. So it is 
with arbitration. Industrial arbitration will succeed to the full 
only if there is honesty of intention in its operators—and the 
operators are not confined to those who make the awards, but 
include employers and employees, who, in their daily toil, carry 
the awards into practical effect. Employers and employees, if 
the most is to be gleaned from an arbitration system, must assist 
the industrial tribunals by their co-operation in every way. Awards 
should be respected and observed unconditionally, and unemo- 
tionally. A party to a dispute cannot reasonably expect to have 
it both ways, as many union officials would like—that is to say, 
enjoy the benefits of authoritative aid in the form of an award, 
and at the same time feel at liberty to resort to direct action if 
dissatisfied with the contents of the award. This attitude of union 
officials—the disinclination to part finally with the strike weapon— 
shows little sign of abatement or mitigation. Possibly it is assign- 
able, in a measure, to their uneasiness and apprehensiveness at 
the unchecked price inflation in Australia, and the economic 
uncertainties that are represented to them in the coming of auto- 
mation to the country. But there is no place, logical or otherwise, 
for strikes and lockouts in a system of compulsory industrial 
arbitration of the Australian type and mould—their presence is 
neither compatible nor reconcilable with the scheme of legally 
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binding awards made in the circumstances of the Australian 
tribunals. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF AWARDS 


Unless they are supportable and protected by the full weight 
of the law, awards cannot be expected to be made that are object- 
ively based on the merits of disputes and the public interest. For 
under a system of industrial arbitration of a voluntary character— 
i.e. arbitration at the option of parties to disputes and where 
awards, as such, are not legally sustainable—there is present an 
almost insuperable proclivity in an arbitrator, bent upon the 
fulfilment of his function and the averting of a threatened stoppage 
of work or the securing of a speedy resumption of interrupted labour 
operations, to yield to the pressure of the stronger party to the 
dispute, or at least seek some measure of compromise on the issues 
involved. Nevertheless, compulsory arbitration carries within 
itself, paradoxically, the seeds of a weakness that goes to the 
enforceability of the awards. Under a régime of authoritative 
regulation the parties to a dispute tend—most regrettably for more 
reasons than one—to deem themselves bound by the provisions 
of an award solely because of the legal imposition or requirement, 
in disregard of the consideration that the issues have been properly 
assessed and determined at a proceeding in which, in the case of 
true arbitration at least, all parties have been accorded a hearing. 
When the breach of an award is malum prohiditum the parties are 
inclined to forget that, by that fact, it has not ceased to be malum 
in se. The loss of morality as a bond and a sanction can ill be 
afforded in assuring that awards will be observed and carried into 
effect. Unless established and dependent upon the good conscience 
of the community and its members, no law or provision governing 
industrial relations will, indeed, be effective to deal with situations 
where disappointment or annoyance with the contents of an 
award, or exasperation or a sense of frustration emanating from 
its operation, is pleaded as a justification for a refusal or failure to 
observe the terms and conditions of that award. 


CONCLUSION 


_ In the writer’s view compulsory arbitration, or a system of 
industrial regulation of any other category, should not be regarded 


1 It could be inferred from the speech of Mr. C. J. Geddes in presiding 
over the Eighty-seventh Annual Congress of the British Trades Union 
Congress (September, 1955) that British labour, in conditions where adequate, 
effective and acceptable arbitration machinery is available, would be pre- 

ed to repudiate the strike weapon. See the report in Industry and Labour 
Wosava, I.L.0.), Vol. XV, No. 8, 15 Apr. 1956. 
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or relied upon as the final solution of the industrial problem of a 
country. It should be contemplated rather as being in the nature 
of a half-way house, or accommodation, on the road to an ultimate 
full freedom of genuine collective bargaining—negotiation inter 
partes and the making of agreements that ensure justice to both 
employers and employees, without inflicting damage upon the 
community. In the present circumstances of Australian develop- 
ment, however, some measure of regulation in industrial relations 
is imperative and indispensable. There is no ground for believing 
that the community would not be victimised if industrial issues 
were permitted to be contested without rules and requirements, 
so to speak, and left to the mercy of alternating industrial pres- 
sures. When employers and employees are able to see industrial 
problems from each other’s point of view and display a sense of 
responsibility for the interests of the general public in making their 
agreements, it will be time to loosen, and eventually remove, the 
restrictions and safeguards that are imposed on their dealings 
with each other. 

Or it can be put this way. Force, with the object of maintaining 
orderly relations between organised employers and organised 
employees, is a policy to be applied only in the preparatory and 
passing stages in the social evolution and progress of a country. 
A time should come when those restraints and limitations, so 
essential in the intermediate and formative stages, could be re- 
mitted—a time, as said, when employers and employees have 
learned to consider and respect the interests of the other party, 
and of the people. Evidence that control over labour relations can 
safely be dispensed with will be seen in the exhibition of forebear- 
ance in each of the parties to exploit a situation to the injury or 
harm of the other when in enjoyment of an ascendancy or an 
advantage over it. 

There is a notable analogy between the sections of a community 
and the nations of the world. It is the universal hope and yearning 
that nations will learn in time to live in amity to the general 
advantage of all. In the meantime, and pending that development, 
it is necessary to have resort to the sanctions of public international 
law, and to binding and guaranteed pacts and treaties. Humanity 
at large becomes interested in every arrangement entered into by 
particular contracting nations. So, too, the general public of the 
individual country—the community—is concerned with the effect 
of every industrial relationship. In contrast with the international 
scene, where no real law-enforcing authority has yet been effectively 
evolved, at the national level the State can protect the community 
by laws which have impact upon its competing or disputing sec- 
tions—as long as they cannot be trusted to behave themselves so 
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as not to injure one another or the third party (the general body 
of the people). 

But there can be nothing but condemnation for measures the 
effect of which is to force industry into a subjection that, although 
having all the appearance and externals of a peace, is in fact a 
totally false peace. There is every reason to observe with misgiving 
the adoption of a policy or practice the purpose of which is to 
eradicate industrial conflict in its entirety. Such a condition, if 
achieved, would probably be symptomatic or ominous of a state 
of decadence in a community, and argue a return to industrial 
status as it existed in bygone days. In a free country, vigorous in 
the health of life, employers and employees will always have their 
differences, bickering and waxing angry on occasions if need be; 
it would, indeed, be odd and even suspicious if they did not. It is 
for the law to see that neither party, as a consequence, suffers 
injury of note at the hands of the other, and above all that, in the 
result, no substantial damage is incurred by the economy of the 
country—or its social fabric. 


? Cf. Dr. GomBERG in section 17 of Handbook of Industrial Engineering 
and Management, edited by W. Grant IREson and Eugene L. Grant (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall Inc., 1955), p. 1175. 
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Governments now have fairly well established ideas on how to 
keep unemployment in economically developed countries below 4 or 
5 per cent. of the labour force. This was what Lord Beveridge and 
a considerable number of other economists had in mind when they 
spoke of full-employment policy. But to keep unemployment as low 
as 1 or 2 per cent. of the labour force is much more difficult ; yet this 
more literal interpretation of the concept of full employment has 
gained wide support in recent years, and methods of maintaining 
unemployment at this very low level merit careful consideration. 

This article, written with special reference to the United Kingdom, 
suggests one programme that would, in the author's view, maintain 
a very high level of employment without involving inflation or any 
substantial slowing down of economic growth. 


HE difficulties of the cotton industry in 1952 and of the motor, 
television and other industries more recently have raised in an 
acute form in the United Kingdom the general problem of struc- 
tural unemployment in an economy pledged to full employment. 
In this paper an attempt is made to analyse certain aspects of the 
problem in its contemporary setting and to see the directions in 
which policy should move. 

The most important feature of this contemporary setting 
within which the problem must be discussed is the new interpreta- 
tion of full employment. This is much nearer to the literal meaning 
of 100 per cent. employment of the labour force than most econo- 
mists, following Lord Beveridge, would have suggested a few 
years ago. Ten years’ experience of rates of unemployment of 
around 1 and 2 per cent. have led, it seems, to a widespread belief 
that it is undesirable for the rate ever to rise above this very 
low level—a belief which both the major political parties in the 
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United Kingdom would probably find it suicidal to repudiate. 
Thus the Economic Survey of Europe in 1955 prepared by the 
Research and Planning Division of the Economic Commission for 
Europe states that : “ Post-war experience, especially in the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland, has led to a revision 
of opinions about the maximum of registered unemployment that 
can reasonably be considered compatible with the concept of full 
employment ”.! Subsequent remarks in the Survey indicate that 
what is meant is a downward revision of maximum unemployment 
rates. 

This change in the interpretation of full employment implies 
that the structural changes in the economy must be made with 
much less room for manceuvre and consequently both the amount 
of readjustment and the time taken for readjustment must be 
reduced to a minimum. At the same time policy aimed at such ends 
must be related to other general aims of society, of which the 
achievement of a progressive economy—epitomised in such slogans 
as “ doubling our standard of living in 25 years” and “ keeping 
abreast of economic progress overseas ”—the avoidance of inflation 
and the maintenance of individual economic security and justice, 
are the most important in this context. 

Are all these aims consistent with each other and is policy such 
or could it be such as to make them consistent ? 


FuL_t EMPLOYMENT AND CHANGES IN THE 
PATTERN OF DEMAND 


At the risk of appearing pedestrian it is essential to make it 
clear at the outset why 100 per cent. employment of the labour 
force in a non-centralised economy is incompatible with economic 
progress. Only then can we appraise the significance of particular 
pockets of unemployment as they arise and recommend general 
lines of policy. 

Economic progress results from two broad types of change in 
the economy. It derives firstly from changes in the techniques of 
production that make it possible to produce a given output of goods 
and services with less expenditure of resources. These changes 
include the transfer of resources to efficient firms from less efficient 
ones. And secondly, progress results from changes in the pattern 
of final demand that enable all or some of the individuals in 
society to derive greater satisfaction from a given level of physical 
productivity in the economy. 


1 United Nations : Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, including Studies 
of Investment Problems and Policies of European Countries and Labour 
Market Problems in Western Europe (Geneva, 1956), p. 143. 
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In fact these two types of change are often linked. Technical 
progress affects the pattern of consumer demand in two main ways. 
Firstly, because it affects different industries at different rates, it 
alters relative prices and consequently the pattern of demand. 
The provision of some personal services, for instance, are hardly 
affected at all by technical progress and therefore their costs will 
increase relative to, say, the costs of producing a motor car, in the 
production of which technical change is rapid. Providing monopo- 
listic practices are not absurdly strong and rampant this will lead to 
changes in relative prices and consequently in the pattern of 
consumer demand—more of the cheaper goods being demanded and 
less of the dearer goods. The extent of these changes will depend 
upon the responsiveness of the pattern of demand to changes in 
relative prices. 

Secondly, technical progress, by increasing real income per 
head (ignoring changes in the size and age distribution of the 
population) will alter the proportion of income spent on different 
commodities and services. Some commodities will increase in 
significance in the pattern of demand whilst the relative importance 
of others will decline, even though in absolute amount the demand 
for them might increase. 

Changes in the pattern of demand can also arise as a result of 
changes in consumers’ tastes or, probably more significantly in a 
highly developed economy at least, from qualitativ. changes in 
the demands of other final users of resources such as the govern- 
ment, investors, and overseas buyers. A switch from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy or vice versa is the outstanding illustration 
of the latter type of change. As regards changes in the pattern of 
personal consumption an important cause is the variations in the 
distribution of income—e.g. a switch from caviare to basic food- 
stuffs when income is transferred from rich to poor. 

Thus for any particular sector of the economy the variation in 
the size of the labour force it requires for current production will be 
determined by the combined effect of these factors acting on the 
side of both costs and demand. Some industries with a slow rate of 
technological advance and a rapidly rising level of demand may 
require a much larger labour force. On the other hand, industries 
experiencing a high rate of technical progress but with slowly rising 
demand for their products will require a much smaller labour force. 

But a change in the size of the labour force required in an in- 
dustry is two-dimensional. It is not only a question of the absolute 
size of the change or its size relative to the existing labour force but 
also of the time period over which the change is to be spread. The 
amount of adaptation of the labour force required in, say, any one 
year as a result, for example, of a technical improvement will be 
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determined by the rate at which the given technical change is 
implemented and by the extent of changes in demand. 

Finally, one further qualitative distinction of great importance 
must be made in this analysis. This is between changes in the size 
of an industry’s labour force that are expected to be of short dura- 
tion and those that are expected to last for many years. It is upon 
this distinction that much of what follows in this paper is built. 

No changes are, of course, permanent. A change in production 
techniques or in demand will in all probability be superseded in 
the more or less distant future, when further readaptation of the 
labour force will be required. But there is an important distinction, 
especially for policy purposes, between basic long-run changes in 
the pattern of demand for labour and changes that are merely 
temporary, requiring an increase or decrease in the labour force 
of a particular industry for only a year or so or, perhaps, for only 
a few months. 

These temporary changes are particularly associated with 
variations in the pattern of demand for commodities. Changes in 
industrial techniques, on the other hand, are mainly of a long-run 
natvre. So also are the changes in demand induced by changes 
in the techniques of production through the medium of variations 
in relative prices and in incomes. For temporary shifts in the 
pattern of expenditure we must look primarily to those changes 
in demand that occur when, for instance, governments commit 
themselves to a programme of rearmament or of disarmament and 
overseas countries or domestic consumers temporarily vary their 
demands for particular products. Furthermore a cyclical shift of 
emphasis from private to public investment or vice versa may also 
provide an example of a change of short duration in the pattern 
of demand for labour in the economy. 

Now, as a general proposition to be elaborated in what follows, 
it would seem that whilst there is fairly general agreement that 
the mobility of labour required for dealing with long-run changes 
in the techniques of production and in the pattern of demand is 
desirable, no such conclusion holds for changes that are expected 
to be temporary. If we wish to keep unemployment at the very 
low levels to which we have become accustomed in the past ten 
years and which have become politically accepted as desirable, then 
it is to the unemployment associated with temporary changes in 
the pattern of demand that we must look in the first place. 

Two economic arguments can be put forward in support of this 
contention. Firstly, the costs associated with adjustments in the 
pattern of production are only worth incurring if they are more 
than offset by the consequent gains. These costs include those 
resulting from the breaking up of production units, from the larger 
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amount of capital (and therefore of annual investment) required 
for a given level of physical productivity, from the retraining and 
removing of workers, and from the adverse effects on workers and 
their families involved in the insecurity of their present jobs. They 
are perhaps worth incurring in the interests of economic progress, 
but certainly the decision must be a much less dogmatic one if the 
mobility is merely required to deal with a temporary shift of 
demand. Only where the gains from such a shift are very great 
would the costs be justified. : 

But, of course, this would not matter if it were realistic to 
assume that these costs were always reflected in prices, including 
wage rates or wage earnings. It is here that the second economic 
argument against most cases of supply adaptation in response to 
short-run changes in the pattern of demand arises. For this pos-- 
sibility that wages will reflect costs in such a sensitive way is 
usually most unrealistic since it would imply a very high degree of 
flexibility in the wage structure. Furthermore, however, inasmuch 
as wage rates can reflect market conditions it seems desirable that 
they should only do so in respect of changes that are expected to 
last for more than a short period of time. For, in practice, changes 
in wage differentials arise almost entirely as a result of some wages 
going up whilst others remain constant or increase by a smaller 
proportion. In the long run this need not lead to any rise in prices. 
In fact prices can fall if the increase in the general wage level is 
less than the increase in physical productivity—an increase achieved 
partly as a result of the mobility engendered by the wage changes. 
In the short run, on the other hand, physical productivity will not 
increase significantly so that prices will rise as a result of the change 
in wage differentials. Thus it seems dangerous to advocate a policy 
of greater flexibility of wage differentials to take care of temporary 
changes in the pattern of demand, for this would merely add further 
fuel to the process of ever-rising prices that is in any case the major 
problem of a full-employment economy. In wartime and other 
periods of emergency the appropriate temporary redistribution of 
resources can be achieved in large measure by real controls such 
as conscription and direction of labour, and in any case in such 
circumstances price rises are not regarded with such alarm. 


GOVERNMENT Po.icy To INFLUENCE THE PATTERN OF DEMAND 


What conclusions for policy can be drawn from this analysis ? 
There seems little doubt in the first place that if we wish to 
have very high levels of employment the necessity for temporary 
redistribution of the labour force must, apart from exceptional 
circumstances such as war, be avoided. This implies that the govern- 
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ment must be prepared to use highly discriminating tools of 
economic policy in order to influence the pattern of demand. Those 
who argue the general case against discrimination in government 
economic policy and at the same time assume that neither direction 
of labour nor periodic doses of inflation at very short intervals to 
effect temporary redistribution of workers are desirable, must, it 
seems, imply one of two things : either that there is greater mobility 
of the labour force than seems either realistic or desirable, or alter- 
natively a willingness to accept a higher rate of unemployment 
than we have suggested is generally or politically acceptable. 

Three types of discriminating tools of policy suggest themselves. 
Firstly, the exercise of real controls possessed by government 
departments. The building and steel licensing schemes and the 
other forms of rationing that have been abolished in the United 
Kingdom in the past few years fall into this category. But these 
are, of course, one-way controls; for, while the government can stop 
private firms and individuals from doing things they wish to do, it 
cannot make them do things they do not wish to do. Even the 
controls over factory construction under the Distribution of 
Industry Act, 1945, are of this negative character, assuming that 
they could be used for controlling the pattern of resources used in 
factory construction as well as for their primary purpose of influ- 
encing its geographical distribution—e.g. refusing to sanction par- 
ticular projects which in the light of economic policy would, say, 
use too little steel and not enough bricks. 

The government, however, is not completely without positive 
real controls in the economy, at least in the United Kingdom, for 
it has important powers over the various parts of the public sector 
of the economy and, with the growth of this sector since the war, 
the significance of these controls has obviously increased. These 
are most obvious and direct in the case of central government 
departments and their agents. With local authorities and the 
nationalised industries the powers are certainly less direct and 
powerful but nevertheless of importance in this connection. Govern- 
ment departments, in fact, possess coercive powers in relation to 
local authorities where such an authority fails to perform a statu- 
tory duty ; but it is difficult to imagine these powers being used to 
implement short-run economic policy. Less dictatorial is the 
method by which government departments issue circulars to local 
authorities. These are merely advisory in nature but it is generally 
recognised that they carry considerable weight in the determination 
of local policy. With the nationalised industries the government 
actually has the power to enforce its wishes on the public corpora- 
tions that operate them on any matter affecting the national 
interest as well as on particular matters, of which the most im- 
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portant in this context is the investment policy of each of the 
industries. Though formally strong, I have argued elsewhere that 
as a positive tool of policy this power over the capital expenditure 
of the public corporations is probably limited.? 

Secondly, there is the possibility of administrative discrimina- 
tion exercised through monetary policy. In the United Kingdom 
it is at least possible for the Treasury in its instructions to the 
Capital Issues Committee to lay down much more detailed condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by a potential borrower before the right to 
borrow is granted. Likewise, but even more remote, is the possi- 
bility of making the directives to the commercial banks regarding 
their lending policies equally more detailed. As regards personal 
borrowing there has so far been no administrative control over the 
lending operations of insurance companies and building societies.? 
There have, however, been regulations governing the granting of 
credit by firms under hire-purchase agreements. With one or two 
exceptions such as credit for essential household goods (e.g. cookers), 
these regulations have, however, been of a general nature ; but 
there seems no reason why the minimum percentage deposits and 
the maximum repayment periods laid down in the regulations 
should not vary from one class of product to another in order to 
influence the pattern of consumption more closely. 

Thirdly, of course, the government can use fiscal policy to dis- 
criminate between expenditure on different types of commodity or 
service.* Discrimination can be applied both directly and indirectly. 
In the first case the government would impose differential taxation 
or subsidies on the employment of certain categories of workers. 
Such a policy would embrace, for instance, the proposal of Pro- 
fessor R. F. Harrod of Oxford‘ that the government should 


1 See “ Government Control of the Capital Expenditure of the National- 
ised Industries ”, in Public Administration (London), Vol. XX XIII, Spring 
1955. 


2 Except that in February 1956 insurance companies were requested by 
the Treasury not to lend to firms on the security of real property to be 
immediately leased back to the firm. 


3’ The argument in principle for using taxation and subsidisation as tools 
of short-run economic policy is simply that, as we have noted, factor prices, 
and more specifically wages, cannot be expected to reflect immediately 
changes in the pattern of demand for labour. Neither is it desirable that 
they should do so where the change in the pattern of demand is only expected 
to be temporary. Consequently, in order that consumers of resources (persons, 
firms, government, etc.) should be made aware of the true costs of the 
various forms of resource utilisation open to them, it is necessary for the 
government to increase the price of those factor services and goods and 
services the demand for which has increased and to decrease those for which 
the demand has declined. This can be achieved by discriminatory taxation 
and subsidisation. 


*R. F. Harrop: “ Full Employment and apy | of Livelihood ”, in 
Economic Journal (London), Vol. LIII, Dec. 1943, p. 321. 
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pay a subsidy in respect of all groups of workers for whom the 
market rate of wage that equates supply and demand is below the 
minimum living wage fixed for the group. Alternatively the 
discrimination can be applied indirectly by taxing or subsidising the 
products of particular groups of workers. Of greatest significance 
in this connection are purchase tax and investment allowances. 
The former with its differential rates and the government’s power 
to vary the rate of tax applicable to a particular commodity 
merely by ministerial order, thus reducing the lag common to most 
other aspects of fiscal policy, is undoubtedly one of the most 
potent weapons of short-run economic policy that the government 
possesses. It has been used in the United Kingdom almost entirely, 
of course, in relation to consumer goods, but its imposition on 
commercial vehicles in 1950 indicates that it can also be used to 
curtail investment expenditure of particular kinds if desired. 

This expenditure, however, can in any case be influenced by 
variations in investment allowances. Differentiation between broad 
categories of investment has always been used in the application 
of these allowances, for instance between expenditure on plant and 
machinery and that on building work. What would be required 
for the purpose of making this a more effective weapon of short- 
run policy would be an increase in the amount of differentiation. 
In the United Kingdom this was in fact recommended, for other 
reasons, by the Tucker Committee, which reported in 1951.1 The 
Committee suggested that discrimination in the granting of the 
subsidy should be according to the national importance of each 
industry. More recently, whilst arguing in general against dis- 
crimination in taxation at all, the Royal Commission on the Taxa- 
tion of Profits and Income, whose final report was published in 1955 ?, 
suggested that if, nevertheless, more detailed discrimination in the 
granting of investment and initial allowances were considered 
desirable then it should be according to the type of asset purchased 
rather than to the industrial class of the purchasing firm. This 
suggestion conforms exactly with what we would recommend for 
the purpose of short-term economic policy, although once again the 
supporting arguments are different. 

Despite the fact that, as we have shown, the economic arguments 
for a discriminating fiscal policy are very strong on the basis of 
assumptions which seem eminently realistic, the weight of opinion 
would seem to be against such a policy. The Royal Commission on 
the Taxation of Profits and Income epitomises this view when it 
states that— 


1 Report of the Committee on the Taxation of Trading Profits (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 8189, 1951). 
* London, H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 9474, 1955. 
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The principle of equity as between taxpayers, the principle that persons 
with equal incomes should bear an equal burden of tax, has been a strong 
foundation of the United Kingdom income tax system.... The effective 
collection of income tax depends in great measure upon its general accept- 
ability and that in turn depends upon its reputation for fairness and im- 
partiality. This argues for finding vehicles other than the tax system to convey 
the State’s encouragement of particular economic purposes.' 


Yet we permit a structure of indirect taxes which is admittedly 
highly discriminating and the justification for not pushing pro- 
gressive direct taxation to the limit suggested by considerations of 
equity is almost entirely based on economic expediency, and to that 
extent, discrimination pervades the structure of taxation. What, 
then, is the distinction between these fairly widely accepted 
examples of discrimination and the discrimination we are proposing? 

Undoubtedly, I think, it revolves around the question of the 
frequency with which changes in policy must be made. Where 
these are infrequent the discrimination is not objected to, but 
where they require to be made in fairly rapid succession they are 
considered undesirable. Thus the discrimination which leads to a 
tax structure less progressive than would otherwise be the case is 
the reaction to the long-run problem of providing incentives in the 
economy to productive effort. On the other hand the discrimination 
advocated in this paper would require revision in the light of current 
developments in particular sectors of the economy. It is for this 
reason, of course, that the administration of purchase tax by 
ministerial order is regarded so favourably by economists sup- 
porting a discriminating fiscal policy despite its constitutional 
shortcomings. The important point, however, which requires to be 
emphasised, is that the arguments against a discriminating fiscal 
policy are really administrative, constitutional and political but 
not economic. 

The questions that arise are, firstly, whether rapid changes in 
fiscal policy are capable of being executed without unreasonable 
administrative costs being incurred; secondly, whether such 
changes are possible without infringing constitutional law and 
practice, and thirdly, whether they would give rise to a greater 
influence of pressure groups on policy and a general undermining 
of the objective appraisal of particular economic problems in favour 
of decisions based on narrow party political requirements. An 
economist is neither equipped to analyse nor capable of analysing 
these problems in detail, but the following very brief comments on 
each of these problems is perhaps justified. The first problem 
merely demands that the administrative machinery be made much 


1 Final Report, op. cit., paragraph 416 (italics are the author’s). 
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more flexible than at present and this is probably desirable any- 
way on more general grounds. In the United Kingdom the ques- 
tion of constitutional practice would seem to have been solved to 
the satisfaction of both parties in the House of Commons in the 
case of purchase tax despite strong criticism of the tax on these 
grounds, amongst others, when it was introduced in 1940. And 
thirdly, one can only say that the perfect government decision- 
making machine like the perfect economic man, coldly calculating 
marginal costs and marginal gains of a range of alternative lines of 
conduct, has yet to be conceived and that, until it is, all economic 
decisions will fail to maximise economic welfare. 

The first part of a policy to deal with unemployment must, then, 
be to avoid whenever possible temporary unemployment by 
acting on the pattern of demand. The second part must be to 
establish an environment in which the changes in the distribution 
of labour required in a dynamic economy are effected with the 
minimum of unemployment. 

In part this can be achieved by the “ natural ” process of retire- 
ment and new entries to the labour force, primarily, of course, 
from school. If an industry has at one particular point of time an 
approximately normal age distribution of its labour force and if 
from then onwards it ceases to attract any new entrants, its labour 
force will decline annually by a constant absolute amount equal to 
approximately 2% per cent. of its existing level merely by the 
process of retirement of older workers. The annual rate of decline 
will, of course, increase (even though the absolute amount will not) 
as the labour force becomes more heavily weighted with older 
people. Conversely an industry can expand its labour force merely 
by absorbing more new entrants than it loses by retirement and 
this rate of expansion can be very considerable. 

The important problem from the point of view of this paper, 
however, is to deal with the surplus labour force of rapidly or 
fairly rapidly declining industries so that it can move swiftly into 
expanding lines of production. Here, of course, a wage structure 
responsive to economic change is of importance but cannot be 
expected to be so flexible that it would provide the necessary 
initial impulse to workers to move, as opposed to guiding new 
entrants into different sectors of industry. Also of importance are 
all the services provided by Ministries of Labour such as informa- 
tion about alternative jobs, retraining facilities, lodging allowances, 
etc. All these devices remove some of the more important and 
obvious hindrances to movement once a person has been induced 
by circumstances to move. The specific problem we wish to con- 
sider here, however, is this problem of mobility in relation to the 
provision of income to the unemployed. 
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INCOME SECURITY FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


There are three criteria by which a system of provision for the 
unemployed must be judged. Firstly, does it lead to a reasonable 
degree of social justice between individuals in society ? Secondly, 
does it promote a reasonable degree of personal economic security ? 
And thirdly, does it lead to a rapid redistribution of labour when, 
but only when, this is desirable ? Are our present arrangements the 
best we can devise from these three points of view taken together 
and, if not, along which lines must any alteration be made ? 

Unemployment, it is now generally recognised, is a price that 
even an economy pledged to full employment must pay for economic 
progress. Yet the price of any given progressive step is still borne 
not by society at large but by the few who suffer the unemploy- 
ment. If, of course, all or most people suffered over the course of 
their lifetimes then we need not be unduly concerned about any 
inequity of this arrangement in any short period of time. In fact 
those people who have incomes other than labour incomes and many 
even of those who earn wages and salaries, especially the latter, 
receive the gains of economic progress without experiencing its 
cost in unemployment. 

This situation is the outcome of a system of provision for 
unemployment that is still based, despite what is often said to the 
contrary, on the implicit assumption that unemployment is a 
result of personal weakness of character. Consequently all that 
society sees fit to provide for the unemployed is a mere subsistence 
income. The victim of economic progress does not only have to 
suffer the inevitable dislocation of his family life involved in re- 
training, settling with new workmates and with different work 
societies, and perhaps moving himself and possibly his family from 
his present residential area to another ; he also suffers at least a tem- 
porary fall in his income, which in the United Kingdom, for even 
the Ministry of Labour’s “average adult male earner”, is a fall from 
about £11 per week to £2 per week for a single man and {£2 15s. per 
week for a married man with two children. Undoubtedly social 
justice demands, if anything, that these agents of progress should be 
given an increased income to compensate for the unsettling of their 
lives, rather than find themselves subject to a drastic reduction. 

The stumbling-block in the application of such a principle 
derived from considerations of equity is, of course, that if a man were 
paid an increased income for being rendered unemployed or if he 
were given a weekly income equal to the income he could derive 
from work (or even substantially smaller but still large), he would 
have little or no incentive to move to another job or even to stay in 
his present one. 
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The answer here seems fairly obvious in principle. Instead of 
paying a man a weekly income when he is unemployed, as soon as 
it is decided that he is no longer required in his present job he 
should be paid a lump sum the amount of which would be com- 
pletely divorced from the length of time he is unemployed. He will 
then have every incentive to get another job as soon as possible 
rather than remain unemployed and have to live on his capital 
sum. The basic defect of our present arrangements from the point 
of view of mobility—a defect that would be aggravated if the rate 
of payment during unemployment were increased to an adequate 
level—is simply that a man only gets the payment on condition 
that he remains unemployed. 

How would a lump-sum payment in lieu of weekly unemploy- 
ment benefit be computed? And should it be differentiated ? 
The minimum value would presumably be that amount which 
represents the accumulation of the weekly unemployment benefits 
that would be paid under present insurance systems to a worker if 
he were unemployed for the average number of weeks as computed 
from official statistics over a series of current years, either in respect 
of the whole or part of the unemployed labour force. If it were 
computed at this low rate then there would presumably have to be 
the present differentiation according to the family responsibilities 
of the workers involved. The published figures on unemployment 
in the United Kingdom do not permit an average to be computed, 
but it appears that approximately half of the unemployed in the past 
few years have been out of work for up to eight weeks. If we take 
this as our average then the lump-sum payment to a single man 
would be £16 and to a married man with two children £22. While 
this would deal with the problem of mobility it would, however, 
do nothing about the problem of equity. This could in part be 
alleviated by taking a period of unemployment for the purposes 
of the calculation in excess of the average. This would still not 
overcome the basic problem that, of two people in the same income 
group, one who is for a time rendered unemployed will suffer a fall 
in his well-being through no fault of his own vis-a-vis his opposite 
number who is retained in employment. On the other hand if the 
period of unemployment taken in the calculation is so long that the 
individuals in a particular income group do not suffer on average 
any loss of purchasing power, those in income groups below and 
above this one will be better-off and worse-off respectively com- 
pared with those in comparable income groups who retain their 
jobs. 

Undoubtedly from the point of view of equity the payment 
should be differentiated according to a person’s normal earnings in 
employment or alternatively according to the minimum weekly 
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wage rates for each occupation. Average weekly earnings can be 
computed from income-tax returns over the past year or series of 
years and minimum weekly wage rates from voluntary wage agree- 
ments or ministerial orders in the case of those occupations subject 
to such orders. Whichever basis of weekly income is chosen, this 
would be multiplied by the average period of unemployment or 
some other agreed period in order to derive the compensation 
payment. 

The third need of any system of provision for unemployment 
which we mentioned above is a reasonable degree of personal 
economic security. A scheme of the type outlined above would go 
a long way towards satisfying this need providing it was sufficiently 
generous in its conception. Nevertheless there are those who 
attribute so little personal discipline to individuals that they 
would fear that a lump sum in lieu of weekly payments of unem- 
ployment benefit would merely be squandered and thus large 
numbers would be clamouring for relief within a week or so of 
becoming unemployed. Whilst not necessarily agreeing with this 
uncharitable view as holding true of the behaviour of more than a 
minority of people, in order to guard against it I suggest that the 
lump sum could be made payable in weekly instalments for the 
appropriate period used in the computation of the sum. If a person 
soon found a job the balance of the amount would then be paid 
to him. 

But what happens when the period upon which the grant was 
computed expires and the individual still has no job ? Ultimately, 
of course, there is the drop-net of public assistance, the basic rates 
of which are in any case better than the present national insurance 
allowances, in the United Kingdom at least. There is, however, 
the question of whether in particular circumstances special provi- 
sion should be made for giving a further lump-sum grant, payable 
once again, if desired, by instalments. Certainly if the period on 
which the first grant is based is short, then the case for making 
provision for its renewal is stronger than if this period is, say, 
well above the average number of weeks of unemployment given by 
the unemployment register. This is an argument for making the 
grant relevant to a fairly long period during which most people 
will have found alternative jobs. It would obviously be most 
undesirable if it became a fairly regular practice to renew grants 
at the expiry of the initial period, for the incentive to search 
earnestly for alternative jobs would be undermined if it were 
known that failure to find one would in most instances merely 
result in a renewal of the lump-sum grant. Nevertheless, it might 
be considered desirable to have administrative machinery available 
to investigate cases where it is known that a man has striven to 
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obtain further employment and has taken full advantage of the 
retraining and other facilities available by the Ministry of Labour 
and yet has failed to gain employment. Surely equity demands 
that such men shall not be reduced to the subsistence income 
available from unemployment assistance through no fault of their 
own. 
This, then, is the basis of a scheme which in principle would 
deal with the three problems posed initially: social justice, the 
stimulation of mobility of labour and a reasonable degree of per- 
sonal economic security. But we must recall that such a scheme is 
only relevant to a situation in which a redistribution of the labour 
force is required. It is unlikely that one system of provision and 
finance for the unemployed such as now exists in the United 
Kingdom and many other countries will be suitable for meeting 
the needs of this problem and at the same time the problem of 
temporary unemployment since, as we have suggested, it is un- 
desirable in most instances to stimulate mobility of labour unreason- 
ably. Nevertheless considerations of equity and personal economic 
security still demand that the workers affected should be paid a 
weekly income that is not very much less than their normal earnings 
or agreed weekly wage. What then are the principles which should 
guide us in formulating policy in respect of the temporarily 
unemployed ? 

As we have already seen, a discriminating policy acting on the 
pattern of demand is the first necessity. Assuming this is imple- 
mented as far as it can be, it seems highly desirable that by short- 
time working all round, the reduced volume of work should be 
shared between the labour force as equally as technical considera- 
tions permit. In this way there will certainly be much more 
justice than if some workers were fully employed and others 
totally unemployed. But there might still be a considerable 
reduction in the earnings of each worker and a general lack of 
security in this regard. This could be dealt ,with, in part at least, 
either by the government’s providing unemployment benefit for odd 
days of unemployment or secondly by the device of the guaran- 
teed weekly wage. Each of these has its advantages as well as 
its difficulties. The former, whilst encouraging employers to share 
a given amount of work amongst a larger labour force and thus 
evening out the fall in incomes over the whole labour force, does 
so at the expense of passing the burden of maintaining the incomes 
of the workers affected on to general taxation (including national 
insurance contributions). Where temporary unemployment is 
unavoidable there seems a strong case for ensuring that the costs 
of maintaining the incomes of workers in a firm should be borne by 
the consumers of the products of the firm. For the employment of 
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a person in a particular industry means that that person’s labour 
is in nearly all cases completely denied to other industries and 
from an economic point of view it is the value of the product of 
the worker in the most productive of these alternative industries 
that represents the costs of production in the one industry. Now 
if there was an instantaneous readjustment of the distribution of 
labour in response to changes in production techniques or in the 
pattern of demand, then we could reasonably assume that each 
industry was paying the full cost of the labour it employed. In fact 
the whole burden of this paper is to emphasise both the unreality 
and the undesirability of labour mobility except in response to 
long-run changes in production techniques and in the demand 
pattern or to exceptional temporary changes in these factors. 
Thus once workers are established in a firm the cost involved in 
paying them a regular income of a given minimum amount should 
be reflected in the price paid by the consumers of their products. 
This argues in the first place for a minimum weekly wage; but it 
still means that when, for instance, there is a reduction in the 
demand for labour in an industry the burden falls entirely on one 
section of the labour force, leaving the other unaffected except for 
any loss of overtime earnings which they might experience. Con- 
sequently the cost of maintaining those workers temporarily 
unemployed is avoided by the firm and passed on to the general 
body of taxpayers. 

Thus the logical extension of the argument is the idea of a 
statutorily enforced guaranteed minimum wage for a considerable 
length of time—say six months or even a year—such as has been 
negotiated voluntarily in the motor industry in the United States. 
By making labour much more of a fixed cost of particular firms in 
this way the responsibility of a firm for securing a minimum income 
for its workers is ensured. No longer is a firm able to reduce its 
costs almost overnight merely by laying off unwanted workers. 
It must plan ahead and estimate the wage bill that is justified in 
the light of its current market anticipations. On both economic 
and social grounds, then, the extension of the guaranteed minimum 
wage to the longer period seems highly desirable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We must now consider the problem of integrating the two 
systems of income maintenance recommended in this paper for 
dealing with the two distinct problems of temporary unemploy- 
ment and unemployment due to more fundamental changes in the 
economy. 

The solution would seem to lie in the placing of employers under 
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a statutory obligation to pay dismissed workers either a fixed sum 
computed as suggested earlier or alternatively a regular weekly 
income based in general upon the level of earnings or the minimum 
wage rate of the workers concerned. An employer will, of course, 
pay the lump sum if he considers that he will not require the 
workers concerned for a period at least as long as that to which the 
fixed sum relates. If on the other hand he anticipates that his 
demand for the type of labour concerned will increase within the 
relevant period then he will prefer to pay the regular weekly income 
to the workers. 

Such a scheme would be workable where a firm is in a financial 
position to pay the compensation at a time when it is laying off 
labour. This is likely to be the case where, for instance, a reduction 
in a firm’s labour force is dictated by technical change. Where, 
however, it is a result of a fall in demand for its product, the firm 
is unlikely to be able to afford the compensation out of either its 
current income or its reserves. The answer to this problem would 
seem to be to oblige firms to insure against the eventuality of such 
compensation payments having to be made by placing them 
under an obligation to hold adequate reserves against such a 
contingency. The criterion of adequacy would have to be based in 
some way on the annual salary and/or wage bill of the firm. But 
what if a firm defaulted on its obligation? At this point the 
government would have to step in in order to pay the compensation 
to the worker and then take its place amongst the firm’s creditors 
in any ensuing bankruptcy proceedings. 

The obligation to pay compensation to redundant workers 
would be analogous to that under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts passed at the turn of the century, which made compensation 
for industrial injuries to all intents and purposes a normal cost of 
production to firms. In fact most firms seem to insure against the 
contingency and it is interesting to note that a feature of these 
insurance policies is that large no-claim discounts are granted, 
thus encouraging firms to make their safety precautions as fool- 
proof as possible. If similar arrangements were made to cover the 
contingency of compensation to redundant workers, firms would be 
encouraged only to reduce their employment of labour under the 
most pressing circumstances.} 

If the government wished, it could ensure that the expanding 
sectors of the economy paid a reasonable share of the costs of these 
compensation payments. The grounds for this would be that their 
increased demand for labour—reflecting ultimately the increased 


1 This similarity of the two schemes has been brought to my notice by 
Dr. S. B. Saut of Liverpool University. 
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demand for their products from final demanders—just as much as 
the reduction in the demand for labour in the declining sectors of 
the economy, is responsible for the need for mobility ever arising, 
and consequently that the costs of such mobility should be reflected 
in the costs and prices of their products. To achieve this the 
government would have to levy a tax on each firm (perhaps as part 
of the employers’ contribution to national insurance) computed 
not on the absolute size but on the rate of increase of its labour 
force from one year to the next. The proceeds of such a levy 
could then be used firstly to finance the government’s residual 
responsibility as outlined above when private firms fail to carry 
out their statutory obligation and secondly, if desired, part of the 
burden on declining firms could be relieved by grants from this 
revenue. Lest a tax of this nature on expanding firms be called a 
tax on economic progress we must emphasise that any tax which 
aims to bring private costs into line with total costs is merely 
off-setting what would otherwise amount to, in this case, a hidden 
subsidy to the firms concerned. Of course if such a subsidy is 
considered to be desirable on wider grounds of economic policy 
then this should be made explicit. 

To many people one advantage of a scheme such as the one 
outlined above is that the duty of deciding whether a given change 
in the distribution of labour is required to deal with temporary or 
more permanent changes in the economy rests with the employers. 
Confronted by a fall in their labour requirements they must decide 
whether to pay a regular weekly income to their surplus workers 
for what they hope will be a reasonably short time or to pay them 
a lump sum and tell them to look for alternative employment. 
Thus the onus of judging the long-term prospects of particular 
markets is to this extent passed to the employers and many people 
argue that the composite decision of a group of people will be better 
than the single decision of the government. 

In conclusion two criticisms of the above scheme which are 
likely to be put forward must be anticipated. It will undoubtedly 
be said, in the first place, that a lavish scheme of unemployment 
relief such as that suggested will be exploited by the unscrupulous. 
This, of course, cannot be denied; but the implicit or explicit 
conclusion that, as a result, the scheme stands condemned can 
most certainly be challenged. The essential point is whether the 
government or society is justified in punishing the many for the 
guilt or the shortcomings of the few even if the few are not incon- 
siderable in number. On general grounds this seems most undesir- 
able. It is surely preferable to devise a scheme that satisfies our 
demands based on considerations of equity and economic necessity 
and then deal with the unscrupulous exploiters of the scheme by 
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administrative action. In particular there would probably have 
to be a limit to how often a person could claim compensation for 
dismissal. For instance a minimum period of, say, five years’ 
employment with a firm might be stipulated as essential before an 
employer incurs the full statutory obligations outlined above, 
his obligations being fixed at reduced levels for shorter periods of 
employment. At the same time, lest certain firms should take 
advantage of such a loophole by having a high labour turnover, 
especially of unskilled or quickly trained workers, the right of a 
dismissed worker to claim compensation before the minimum 
period had expired could be permitted on the grounds that the firm 
desired not to reduce its labour force but merely to evade its statu- 
tory obligation, and a tribunal could be established to adjudicate 
on such a dispute. A tribunal would soon ascertain which were the 
unscrupulous firms and perhaps also the unscrupulous workers. 
Undoubtedly at the margin there might be unfairness just as there 
is unfairness at the margin in deciding, for instance, where exactly 
to draw the pass-line in an examination or in any other matter not 
amenable to physical measurement. But we should not deny 
justice to some simply because there are a few marginal cases for 
whom it is difficult to say whether they are deserving cases or not. 
To do so would certainly lead to more injustice than it avoided. 

Secondly it will be said that many of the proposals outlined in 
this paper will lead to an aggravation of either inflationary or 
deflationary tendencies in the economy. For instance, the granting 
of compensation to redundant workers might in the short-run 
increase the aggregate demand for consumption goods while the 
flow of these goods might actually decline because of the redund- 
ancy. On the other hand the shortening of hours of work to spread 
employment might create a cumulative deflationary process of 
shorter hours, lower incomes, lower demand and again shorter 
hours. It needs to be emphasised, therefore, that nothing that is 
proposed in this paper to deal with the problem of structural 
unemployment detracts from the government’s wider duty of 
using fiscal, monetary and other policies for maintaining a high 
and stable aggregate level of employment and for reducing any 
inflationary tendencies in the economy. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Demographic Trends in 
Western Europe and Their Implications 
for the Employment Market 


The problems of an aging population have recently received much 
attention in Western Europe. But equally important, although admittedly 
temporary in its effects, is the rapid rise in the proportion of young workers 
in the labour force foreseen in a number of European countries, as a result, 
in most cases, of the high birth rate during or immediately after the Second 
World War. To cope with the larger numbers of young persons vocational 
training facilities will have to be expanded and thought will have to be 
given to the judicious distribution of young workers in accordance with the 
needs of the economy. An account follows of the two demographic phe- 
nomena mentioned and of the problems they raise. 


The United Nations Economic Survey of Europe in 1955 contains 
an analysis of demographic trends in 12 Western European countries ? 
and discusses the significance of these trends from the point of view of 
the employment market. For these 12 countries the population by major 
age-groups is projected at five-year intervals until 1971. 

According to these projections each of the 12 countries can expect 
to have a my = population in 1971 than in any previous year. The 
increase from 1956 to 1971 is expected to approach 20 per cent. in Finland 
and the Netherlands and to exceed 10 per cent. in Denmark, Italy and 
Norway, but in most other countries it will be small and in Austria 
negligible. 

Another feature common to the demographic structure of these 
12 countries is the aging of the population—in all of them the age-group 
comprising persons aged 65 and over will be larger in 1971 than in any 
previous year. 


1 United Nations: Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, including Studies of In- 
vestment Problems and Policies of European Countries and Labour Market Problems 
in Western Europe. Prepared by the Research and Planning Division, Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (Geneva, 1956), pp. 116 ff. and table XXIV, p. B-29. For sources and 
methods see Appendix C, pp. C-16 ff. 

* Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Western Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 
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When one examines the projections for the younger age-groups a 
much more varied picture is presented. While the presence of large 
numbers of people in the age-groups over 40 may maintain a country’s 
total population for a time, or enable it to increase, even though the 

ounger age-groups may be shrinking, those who are over 40 will already 
ae had most of their children, and in the long run, with given fertility 
and mortality rates, a population can continue to grow by natural 
increase only if the size of the younger age-groups is being maintained. 
While in most of the 12 countries the age-group 15-39 will not reach 
a peak before 1971, it is expected to do so by about 1961 in Austria and 
Western Germany. More significant is the fact that only in Finland is 
the age-group 0-14 expected to continue to grow up to or beyond 1971. 
A peak for this age-group is expected to be reached by about 1961 in 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands and Norway, and about 1956 in 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. In Austria, 
Western Germany and Italy there were already in 1956 fewer children 
under 15 than in 1951.1 

Three features of these Smee trends which are of special 
significance for the employment market are discussed in the report— 
the aging of the Western European population, the rate at which the 
population of be sy age is expected to increase, and the repercussions 
on the young labour force of the highly abnormal birth rates during and 
immediately after the Second World War. 


THE AGING OF THE POPULATION 


The report states that the process of aging is so uniform throughout 
north-western and central Europe than a meaningful average can be 
computed for the region as a whole : in 1951 the number of people aged 
65 and over amounted to 15 per cent. of the population of working age; 
at the beginning of 1956 this had risen to some 16 per cent. and “it can 
be foreseen with a high degree of probability that by the beginning of 
1971 the percentage will have risen on an average to 19 and in most 
countries to as much as 20 per cent. or more ”.? 

The process of aging will not, however, continue indefinitely. As the 
smaller generations born after the turn of the century reach the 65-and- 
over age-group the size of this group will start to shrink—unless indeed 
further improvements in medicine should lead to a substantial lengthen- 
ing in the expectation of life of the elderly (thus far it is chiefly the 
younger age-groups whose expectation of life has been lengthened by 
the progress of medical science and public health). There is, therefore, 


1 In Austria and Italy there was a drop of about 3 per cent., and in Western Germany 
of about 9 per cent. Since those born between 1941 and 1950 figure in the under-15 group 
both in 1951 and in 1956, the decline in the size of this group between these dates means 
that those born in 1951-55 were less numerous than the survivors of those born in 1936-40. 
The comparison is affected by the fact that birth rates were relatively high in these three 
countries in the late 1930s. They were, on the other hand, relatively low during the war 
years. War babies (born 1941-45) will pass out of this age-group between 1956 and 1961, 
and in Western Germany and Italy it is probable that their places will be taken by a rather 
larger number of 0-4 year olds, but after 1961 the downward trend is expected to assert 
itself again. (It may be noted, however, that the number of future births depends upon 
fertility rates as well as upon the number of potential mothers and their age-distribution 
within the child-bearing period. Forecasts of fertility are the most dubious elements in 
population forecasts, but a change in fertility rates will not affect the size of the working 
population for 15 years or that of the 65-and-over age-group for 65 years.) 


2 Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, op. cit., p. 117. 
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reason to think that the percentages calculated for 1971 represent 
something near the maximum for the size of the. elderly population 
relative to that of working age. 

In the next 15 years, however, the burden involved in supporting 
the growing numbers of persons a working age, in a period when the 
absolute size of the population of working age will increase only moder- 
ately in most countries, adds to the urgency of the question of the 
appropriate age of retirement. 

The introduction or extension of comprehensive schemes for old-age 
pensions in Western Europe occurred largely in the inter-war period, 
characterised by heavy unemployment, and it was probably inevitable 
that the social objective of providing security and leisure for the old 
became intermingled with the quite different objective of reducing 
burdensome surpluses on the Jabour market. The result was relatively 
low pensionable ages ' and, in some cases, provisions to encourage early 
and complete retirement. Since the Second World War an important 
change in attitudes has become apparent, though to a different degree 
in different countries. To this, three factors have paren contributed— 
first, high levels of employment and a shortage of labour in a number of 
countries ; second, the increased costliness of keeping the economic 
activity of the elderly below the optimum ; and third, the tendency for 
medical progress, together with the declining importance of hard manual 
work, to raise the age at which working capacity begins to be seriously 
impaired. “For all these reasons, the question of retirement age now 
presents itself as one of meeting the requirements of social policy while 
at the same time utilising as fully as possible the working capacities of 


old people.” 2 

the question of raising the age of retirement and of revising other 
features of national old-age pension systems is at present under discussion 
in a number of European countries, and some steps in these directions 
have been taken. These steps, and the main her vam involved, have 
been discussed in recent I.L.O. publications *, and this question will 
not be further examined in the present article. 


THE SIZE OF THE WORKING POPULATION 


Most countries can expect a rather faster rate of increase in the 
population of working age (taken to be 15 to 64 years) in the next 15 
years than they have experienced during the last five years. This reflects 
the abnormally large numbers of births during and immediately after 
the war. The increase will be largest in the Netherlands and Finland. 
These seem to be the only countries, leaving aside southern Europe, 
which may be faced with a structural employment problem owing to 
demographic age te France, after years of demographic stagna- 
tion, will see its working population increase at a rate that will no longer 
be low by Western European standards. There will however be some 
exceptions to the generally upward trend: in Austria and Western 
Germany the trend will be downward and in Belgium stationary. 


1 In France, for example, there are some important occupations—miners, seamen and 
railwaymen—for which the effective age of retirement is 55. The number of persons receiv- 
ing pensions from the French railways is as high as the number of employees. 

2 Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, op. cit., p. 122. 

3 See especially D. S. Geric: “ Pensionable Age under Old-Age Pension Schemes ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XII, No. 4, Oct. 1955, p. 262. 
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THE COMING-OF-AGE OF THE WAR GENERATIONS 


From 1940 to 1955 the relative size of the generations entering active 
life remained rather stable, at a level in most countries somewhere around 
2 per cent. of the population of working age, though with a gently 
declining trend reflecting the fall in birth rates up to the middle 1930s, 
Some quite dramatic swings in the number of entrants to employment 
markets are due to appear in the next few years as a result of the ve 
considerable changes in birth rates—in most cases an increase—whic 
took place during and after the war. 

Four characteristic patterns can be distinguished. In Denmark, 
Sweden and the United Tingdem the period of high births was limited 
to the war years and the first few years fc'lowing the war. In these 
countries the increase in the numbers coming into the employment 
market will begin to make itself felt in 1956 or 1957 and will continue 
until it reaches a peak around 1961 at a level no less than 50 per cent. 
higher than the usual numbers during recent decades. After 1961 there 
will be a decline to a level that in relative terms will be only slightly 
higher than in the period 1950-55. 

In Finland, the Netherlands, Norway and Switzerland also there will 
be a considerable increase in the number of young people reaching adult 
age in the next few years. These countries differ from those in the first 
group in that the boom in births was almost fully sustained during the 
years following the war, so that the numbers reaching working age will 
decline only slightly during the 1960s. 

In a third group of countries—Belgium, France and Italy—the 
boom in births occurred after rather than during the war } (in Italy there 
was indeed a slight decline in births during the war). In these countries 
it will be only after 1960 that there will be a marked increase in the 
number of young people reaching working age. “In Italy the post-war 
increase in the number of births was in the nature of a recuperation, once 
and for all, after the demographic depression of the war years, and in 
more recent years the long-term trend of declining fertility has con- 
tinued. In France, however, the picture is that a a more persistent 
revival.” 2 

The fourth distinctive pattern is that shown by Austria and Western 
Germany, where birth rates were very high in the later 1930s, but low 
during the war and the post-war years. Thus these countries experi- 
enced between 1950 and 1955 the increase in the number of newcomers 
to the employment market that other Western European countries 
have still to experience, and this was an important factor in making 
possible the remarkable expansion of Western German employment in 
recent years. But for the ensuing 15 years the numbers of newcomers 
to the employment market will po scarcely compensate for the 
numbers of people withdrawing from it on account of advancing age. 

The oscillations in the size of the generations reaching adult age 
during the next few years are bound to pose important problems of 
labour market policy. The arrival on the labour market of the bi 
generations born during and immediately after the war is often looke 
upon with some apprehension. “Certainly,” observes the report, 


1 In the Netherlands also the increase in births during the war was comparatively 
modest—it occupies a position somewhere between that of the second and that of the 
third group of countries distinguished in the text. 

* Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, op. cit., p. 121. 
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“measures are required for their orderly absorption into the labour 
force, but in general their arrival may be regarded as a distinct asset.” } 
The report comments on the following probable effects. 

First, in most countries there will be a more pressing need for house- 
building and other “ demographic investments”. In countries where 
inflationary pressures have not yet been brought under control this 
may tend to intensify them ; elsewhere it may provide a healthy stimulus 
to aggregate demand. 

Secondly, the relatively large numbers in the young adult group 
will make for an increase in the proportion of the population of working 
age, or a halt in its decline, and will give scope for a more rapid increase 
in employment and production than would otherwise have been possible. 

Thirdly, the combination of a relatively large number of young 
people entering the labour force and a relatively large number of elderly 
workers retiring from it should make for flexibility in the occupational 
structure. To the extent that expanding occupations can meet their 
requirements by drawing on recruits who are new to the employment 
market, and that contracting occupations can face a declining demand 
by failing to replace elderly workers who die or retire, the need for 
occupational or industrial shifts on the part of individual workers is 
obviated. “Since the flexibility of the occupational structure depends 
so largely on the relative size of the annual gross addition to the labour 
force, it would seem that its increase—in several cases from 2 to 3 per 
cent. of the population of re age—provides a unique opportunity 
for stimulating occupational shifts in accordance with the shifts in 
demand and technology.” 4 

Fourthly, the coming-of-age of the war generations will confront 
most Western European countries with the problem of expanding 
vocational training facilities rapidly and substantially. In several 
countries an increase of 50 per cent. or more in the annual number 
of new entrants to the employment market can be foreseen. Even 
this figure may tend to understate the magnitude of the problem, 
since a more-than-proportionate share of the additional number of 
young people will probably have to be channelled into industry or 
other occupations requiring a relatively high degree of training. If 
training facilities on an adequate scale are not available there is a double 
danger of considerable unemployment amongst the young or, alterna- 
tively, greater overcrowding in sectors in which there is a certain amount 
of disguised unemployment, for example, retail trade. In Austria, 
where the problem of absorbing an abnormally large generation pre- 
sented itself as early as 1953, it was possible, through the introduction 
of parallel classes and special courses, almost to double the attendance 
in vocational training schools between 1952 and 1954. At the same time 
it was made obligatory for all employers to engage a minimum ratio 
of young persons to the total number employed. Plans being made 
in other countries for expanding vocational training facilities are dis- 
cussed in the report.? 

The report also discusses the possibility of easing the problem 
by raising the school-leaving age—an objective of social policy to which 
a number of countries are already committed * and for which the coming- 
of-age of the war generations would seem, in some cases, to provide 


1 Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, op. cit., p. 121. 
2 Ibid., especially p. 152. 
§ Ibid., table 62, p. 127. 
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a favourable opportunity. The report is worth quoting at some length 
on this subject : 


The impact on the labour market of an extension of the period of compul- 
sory school attendance is two-fold. First, there is the permanent effect of 
increasing somewhat the size of the inactive population in relation to the 
active ; this may, of course, be more than offset by an increase in productivity 
resulting from fuller school education, especially if the additional school 
year is devoted partly to vocational training. Second, there is the temporary 
effect of reducing the number of new entrants to the labour market in the 
transitional year or years. If a one-year increase in the school-leaving age 
is carried through in one step, the decline in that year in the inflow of young 
—— to the labour market, though small in relation to the total labour 
orce, may be very considerable in relation to the normal annual number 
of entrants. Estimates that have recently been made in Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Denmark suggest that the number of recruits might fall 
to about half its normal size. 

In these circumstances, it is worth remembering that in a number of 
countries the unusually big generations born during and immediately after 
the war are due to reach school-leaving age in the next few years, and that 
in some cases the poragede- increase in the numbers of young tpn 
reporting for gainful work will be both large and steep. This would seem 
to provide an excellent opportunity for timing the extension of compulsory 
schooling in such a way as to moderate the swings in the annual number 
of young people to be absorbed into the labour force. It will be all the more 
possible to take advantage of this opportunity because the arrival of the big 
generations at the ordinary school-leaving age will be accompanied by a 
tendency for the total number of school-children to level off, or even decline, 
so that it becomes less difficult to solve the thorny problem of capacity, in 
terms of buildings and teachers necessary for an extension of the school- 
leaving 


In Austria a ninth school year was introduced on a voluntary basis 
in 1953, was made eamenry for certain categories of children in 
1954, and became generally compulsory in 1955. If the school-leavin 
age had not been thus raised in stages, the numbers leaving schoo 
in each of the years 1954 and 1955 would have been more than twice 
as great as in 1952 (by 1965 the numbers will have fallen back to 
approximately the 1952 level). Other countries may find it possible 
in a similar way to raise the school-leaving age by stages at a time 
when raising the school-leaving age will ease the problem of absorbing 
an exceptionally large number of newcomers to the employment market. 
The inclusion in the final school year of a certain amount of vocational 
or pre-vocational training and guidance may help young people to 
choose their occupations on more rational grounds. 


1 Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, op. cit., pp 126 128. 


Upturn in Consumer Prices 


The impact of rising demand on the capacity of consumer goods indus- 
tries, which is in some cases limited by manpower shortages and in others 
deliberately restricted in favour of the production of capital goods, is prob- 
ably among the principal causes—together, in certain areas, with political 
disorders—of the recent pronounced rise in consumer prices. The following 
article traces the trend of these eae throughout the world in 1955 and 1956 
and briefly analyses its underlying causes. 


Following a period of remarkable stability, extending from mid-1952 
until early 1955 or later, consumer prices in much of the world are again 
manifesting a definite upward trend and must be regarded as a threat 
to economic well-being. The increase of prices has not yet attained 
troublesome proportions in most countries but both 1955 and 1956 
witnessed greater advances in consumer prices, on the average, than the 
immediately preceding 12-month periods. The average (median) increase 
among 90 reporting countries was 2.2 per cent. in the 12 months ending 
late in 1955 and rose to 2.9 per cent. in the following 12 months. These 
figures do not reflect the effects of the Suez crisis and the outbreaks 
in Eastern Europe, which may profoundly affect consumer prices in 
countries. 

ice increases during the past year, as during most of the post-war 
period, have been greatest among the countries of Asia and South 
America. Appreciable increases have been experienced, however, among 
countries of Western Europe and North America which had previously 
attained a high degree of price stability. Among the major items of 
family expenditure, rents have shown the largest increases during the 
past three years, closely followed by foods. Fuel and light prices have 
risen somewhat less than the total for all commodities, while clothing 
prices have shown little change. 

The following pages present a brief analysis of recent changes in 
consumer prices as reported to the I.L.O. by national statistical agencies. 
The price indices used relate, in most cases, to the prices of goods and 
services customarily purchased by workers’ families or families in the 
lower income classes. The present discussion does not refer, except in 

assing, to price changes in mainland China or the countries of Eastern 
urope, since these countries do not regularly publish information on 
consumer prices. 


WARTIME AND PosT-wAR BACKGROUND 
The price stability which was prevalent from 1952 to 1955, and in 


many countries extended over a longer period, followed a period of price 
increases that, in magnitude and pervasiveness, may never have been 
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. From 1939 to 1953 the median price increase, among data 
for 60 reporting countries, was about 250 per cent. In 10 countries the 
purchasing power of the consumers’ money shrunk to 6 per cent. or less 
of its pre-war level, while only 10 countries reported that their money 
retained as much as half of its pre-war purchasing power. These countries 
were Switzerland (where prices rose by 68 per cent.), Northern Rhodesia 
(79 per cent.), New Zealand (79 per cent.), Canada (85 per cent.), Panama 
(86 per cent.), Venezuela (87 per cent.), the Union of South Africa 
(91 per cent.), the United States (91 per cent.), Sweden (94 per cent.), 
and Southern Rhodesia (97 per cent.). 

During this period price movements in the various countries mani- 
fested great variety with respect not only to the magnitude of the change 
but also to its timing. In most countries the sharpest increases were 
experienced during the war ; this was particularly true in countries that 
were the scene of armed conflict. Reduction of wartime pressures and 
the imposition of strict economic controls enabled many of these to 
overcome the worst —_ of inflation and to attain a measure of price 
stability during the late 1940s and the early months of 1950. 


PricE TRENDS IN 1955-56 


An appreciable upturn in consumer prices was experienced by several 
countries during the latter part of 1955, and this movement became 
more pronounced and more general during 1956. The extent of the 
increases to late 1956 was still moderate in most cases. Stern economic 
controls had permitted some countries to stem the trend so that the 

ain was somewhat less than in the preceding year. But price increases 
in much of the world had intensified pressure on wages, reduced the 
purchasing power of fixed incomes, altered trade balances and added 
to the fi problems of governments. 

An important “ unknown ” in the picture at the end of 1956 was the 
result to expected from the Suez crisis and upheavals in Eastern 
Europe. The data available in December 1956 did not reflect the in- 
fluence of these developments, though newspaper accounts of materials 
shortages, rising transport costs and mounting government deficits 
clearly suggested a continuation of the upward movement of prices. 
On the other hand shortage of fuel and materials in some areas 
threatened shut-downs and unemployment that could eventually 
have a marked deflationary influence. 

In rough, over-all terms price increases during the 12 months prior 
to the autumn of 1956 were about a third greater than in the preceding 
12-month period. The contrast had been more marked a few months 
earlier, but as has been mentioned an increase was already noticeable 
in some countries by late 1955. Among 90 countries for which recent 
data are available the median 12-month increase to late 1956 was 
2.9 per cent. as compared with a median increase of 2.2 per cent. during 
the preceding year. The number reporting “ stable ” prices (i.e., a net 
change within limits of 2 per cent., plus or minus) dropped only from 
32 to 31, however, and the number of countries with large increases 
(more than 10 per cent.) actually diminished slightly. Countries reporting 
price decreases, on the other hand, were decidedly fewer during the 
most recent 12 months than they had been a year earlier (seven as 


1 See “ Recent Trends in Consumer Prices ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, 
No, 2, Aug. 1954, p. 212. 
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against 22). As is apparent from Chart 1, the dispersion of net price 
movements was reduced. 


CHART 1. CONSUMER PRICE CHANGES IN 90 COUNTRIES, 
DISTRIBUTED BY EXTENT OF CHANGE, 1954-55 anp 1955-56 


Number 
of countries 


1954-55 


0.0 to 2.0 2.1 to 5.0 5.1 to 10.0 Over 10.0 
Decrease Percentage increase 


Price increases during the past year were most appreciable in South 
America and Asia, as they have been for several years. 

In North and Central America, on the other 5 | price increases 
were smaller than in 1954-55. Table I shows median 12-month percen- 
tage increases by continent. 

Any attempt to describe recent price movements in terms of regional 
averages, however, is bound to be misleading. Price trends in contiguous 


TABLE I. MEDIAN 12-MONTH INCREASES IN CONSUMER PRICES BY 
CONTINENT, 1954-55 anp 1955-56 


(Percentages) 


Continent 1954-55 1955-56 


North and Central America 
South America . 

Asia and Near East 
Oceania (4 countries) . 


NOFANOAN 


All countries... 
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countries sometimes show marked differences. For this reason it is 
instructive to observe the data for individual countries as presented 


in table II. 


TABLE II. TWELVE-MONTH CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICES IN 90 COUNTRIES, 


1954-55 anp 1955-561 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Country in 12-month period Country in 12-month period 
1954-55 | 1955-56 1954-55 | 1955-56 
+76.0 | +53.1 Netherlands + 0.9 | +2.8 
+16.9 | +28.5]| Uruguay. ..... +12.4 | +2.8 
+18.5 | +24.3 + 1.2 | +2.6 
South Korea .. . +49.6 | +20.2 United States + 0.3 | +2.5 
— 1.1} +19.1 + 0.1 +2.5 
Argeniga” . + 7.2| +16.5|| Philippines. .... — 13 | +2.5 
+12.7 | +14.8 + 4.0 +2.3 
— 1.1/| +13.9|| Dominican Republic. | — 2.5 | +2.2 
— 3.8| +12.6 St. Vincent + 7.2 +2.2 
— 0.1| +12.5|) Algeria ...... + 1.8 | +2.1 
Indonesia? ..... +32.4} +12.2 Switzerland + 0.3 | +2.1 
ere — 2.9| +11.9 Luxembourg . — 0.1 +1.9 
+ 5.3} + 8.8 +19.2 | +1.8 
+ 5.6|+ 8.4 + 1.2 +1.8 
+ 0.4) + 8.2 Germany (F. R.) . . + 1.8 +1.8 
 ..... + 2.9} + 8.2 British Guiana . . + 2.5 +1.8 
+ 60} + 8.1 Yugoslavia. .... +12.9 | +1.8 
Tae +16.5| + 8.0 + 2.1 +1.7 
+11.7| + 7.6|| Malaya (Fed. . | — 1.6 | +1.7 
Toole + + 7.5 Puerto Rico — 1.9 | +1.6 
Hong Kong — 4.1| + 6.8) Tanganyika + 3.1 | +1.5 
— 3.5|+ 6.6 + 2.2 | +1.4 
+13.0} + 6.5 + 69 | +1.3 
+ 45) + 6.5 — 0.1 +1.3 
+ 2.41 + 6.2 Netherlands Antilles . + 5.3 +1.3 
+ 43) + 5.8 Union of South Africa | + 3.0 +1.2 
0.0} + 5.6 French West Africa . | + 1.8 | +1.0 
+ 66} + 5.5 — 1.0 | +1.0 
+ 7.9} + 5.2 + 1.5 | +1.0 
New Zealand + 2.3) + 5.1 — 1.9 | +0.9 
Tee — 1.0/ + 5.0 + 4.7 +0.8 
eee — 3.6| + 4.7 E! Salvador +11.5 | +0.8 
+ + 4.7 French Equat. Africa. — 1.7 +0.7 
— 1.0) + 4.5 — 3.2 | +0.5 
ee ces + 7.7| + 4.2]| Belgian Congo — 0.6 | +0.5 
+ 2.1} + 4.1 + 7.0 | +0.4 
Ties Oe + 3.1} + 4.0 Madagascar + 1.9 | +0.2 
United Kingdom . + 5.3} + 3.9 +17.8 +0.1 
Northern Rhodesia. . | + 3.8} + 3.1 ee + 0.15| —0.2 
+ 3.3) + 3.1 — 0.1 | —0.6 
Bie + 3.2} + 3.1 British Honduras . . | + 1.6 | —0.8 
+ 0.9} + 3.1 + 1.9 | —0.9 
Southern Rhodesia + 3.1| + 3.0]| Venezuela * + 2.0 | —2.4 
+ 5.5|+ 3.0 + 4.8 | —7.9 
+ 4.7} + 3.0|| Guatemala + 8.6 


1 Data 


percentage change 


represent percen’ a given 
cases data refer to September, October or oe 2 Food, 
Malay labourers. 5 Sep. 1954-Jume 1955. 6 Food, soap and 
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Special interest attaches to the upturn in prices in certain countries 
of Europe, North America, Africa and Oceania because of the price 
stability which has prevailed in these countries until recently. 

In Western Europe no country has reported a condition of pro- 
nounced inflation, although consumer prices in most countries are 
considerably above their level of two or three years ago. In October 1956 
the price index for the United Kingdom was 12 per cent. above its average 
for 1953, although the rate of increase had diminished somewhat during 
the past year. All of the Northern countries experienced appreciable in- 
creases during the past year, and in Finland, where a tax reduction and 
increased food subsidies had brought about an earlier drop in price levels, 
the increase was nearly 12 per cent. Among the other larger increases 
were those of Turkey (7.6 per cent.), Iceland (7.5 per cent.), Malta 
(6.6 per cent.) and Spain (5.8 per cent.). Switzerland witnessed its 
largest consumer price increase (2.1 per cent.) for several years. The 
12-month increases in the Federal Republic of Germany and France, 
however, were less than 2 per cent. Recent price movements in five 
European countries and in the United States are depicted in chart 2. 

Consumer price movements are not regularly reported by most of 
the countries of Eastern Europe, but it appears that several of these 
countries reduced consumer prices in early 1956 as in other recent years. 
Certain price reductions were effected in Rumania in December 1955, 
and in February retail prices in Bulgaria were lowered by roughly 
10 per cent. In Czechoslovakia prices were lowered by about 5 per cent. 
in April, and in the same month price reductions were announced in 
Hungary, Albania and Poland. A number of price cuts were effected in 
Eastern Germany in June, but increases may be expected in 1957 in 
connection with the planned de-rationing of meat, fats and sugar. It 
appears that no important price cuts were made in the U.S.S.R. in 1956. 

In North and Central America the resumption of consumer price 
increases in the United States and Canada, following several years of 
relative immobility, has tended to confirm the indicated world trend 
and has been a source of some concern to the two nations In neither 
of these countries had prices changed appreciably from 1952 to 1955. 
In the United States during this period, modest declines in food prices 
had offset increases affecting other commodities. Food prices began 
to rise during 1956, however, and the over-all indices for both countries 
jumped sharply. The 12-month increases (to October) of 2.5 per cent. 
were the largest reported by any North or Central American country. 

The remaining countries and territories reported no notable upward 
movement. Prices in Mexico, following a marked increase from 1954 
to late 1955, showed little further change. Four countries reported 
fractional decreases and one, Guatemala, a drop of 8 per cent. 

African countries reporting price changes have not experienced 
serious inflation. In the Union of South Africa prices rose by only 
1.2 per cent. in the 12 months ending in October 1956. Only Uganda 
reported a price increase as great as 8 per cent. while Morocco reported 
an increase of 6.2 per cent. 

In Oceania, Australia (8.2 per cent.), New Zealand (5.1 per cent.) 
and Fiji (5.6 per cent.) were all affected by rising prices during 1956 
after several years of price stability. 

Price movements in countries of Asia and the Middle East should be 


1See United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe: Economic Bulletin for 
Europe, May and Aug. 1956. 
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CHART 2. CONSUMER PRICES IN SIX WESTERN COUNTRIES, 
1952-56 
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viewed age their erratic background of recent years. Some of them, 
e.g. South Korea, Viet-Nam, Laos, Taiwan and Indonesia, have under- 
gone marked inflation, although several of these have also enjoyed brief 
periods of stability. Other countries, such as India, Pakistan (Karachi) 
and Malaya, have had rather stable prices, trending downward. Prices 
in Japan have risen only moderately. Some of the Middle Eastern 
countries, including Iraq, Lebanon and Syria, experienced marked 
declines in prices during the post-war pol 

A variety of price movements was still in evidence during the past 
year. On the whole the Asian countries did not fit very well into the 
recent pattern of rising prices characteristic of many western countries. 
South Korea and Laos both reported price increases in the neighbour- 
hood of 20 per cent. from 1955 to 1956 (representing a moderation of 
inflationary forces in the case of South Korea), while Viet-Nam reported 
an increase of about 15 per cent. Syria, India and Iran all experienced 
sharp increases in consumer prices as compared with the preceding year. 
All in all, Asia and the Near East accounted for seven of the 11 countries 
reporting 12-month increases in excess of 12 per cent. On the other hand, 
Japan, Ceylon, Malaya, Cambodia and the Philippines witnessed little 
price change during the past year. 

In South America, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay and Brazil have long 
suffered from inflationary prices. Of these countries only Chile (up 
53 per cent.), Paraguay (up 28 per cent.) and Brazil (up 24 per cent.) 
have reported recent price data, and the large increase reported by Chile 
for 1955-56 was somewhat smaller than in 1954-55. Prices in Argentina 
up 16 per cent.) showed a somewhat greater gain than a year earlier. 

hart 3 depicts the trend of prices during recent months in five Asian 

and South American countries in which inflation has been under way for 
some years. 


DEVELOPMENTS CONTRIBUTING TO RECENT PRICE INCREASES 


The upturn of prices in 1955-56 results from the operation of many 
and divergent forces. It is difficult in any single country to identify 
the cause of an inflationary trend, and it would be a rash over-simplifica- 
tion to explain recent price movements throughout the world in terms of 
any limited list of factors. Moreover, there is reason to believe that the 
conflict over the Suez Canal and the outbreaks in Eastern Euro 
toward the end of the year may set in operation new forces that will 
eae sgenrd for many months ; no attempt to evaluate these forces 

been made in the present article. There can be no doubt, however, 
that a number of already identifiable circumstances exercised a powerful 
influence over price movements during 1955 and most of 1956. It may 
be worth calling attention to some of these circumstances and suggesting 
some of the areas in which they have made an impression. 

In some countries rising consumer prices were a concomitant of 
prosperity. They resulted from the impact of rising demand on less 
rapidly rising production of consumer goods. Full employment and rising 
wages may in some cases have swollen purchasing power, while labour 
shortages, limited plant capacity, the competition of construction or 
other investment for production resources, or other factors prevented 
production of consumer goods from keeping pace. 

This circumstance has been influential in a number of industrial 
countries during the past year or more. For the most part, however, 
these are countries with strong and stable governments that are aware 
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CHART 3, CONSUMER PRICES IN FIVE ASIAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES, 1952-56 
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of the dangers of inflation and have initiated measures to keep it in 
check. Prices in these countries have not yet advanced very far and 
there is reason to hope that, barring new complications, they can be held 
within rather narrow limits. Examples may perhaps be found in the 
Northern countries, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

In other cases rapid economic development, involving the use of an 
important part of the national resources for the production of capital 
goods, has limited the production of consumer goods and stimulated 
rising prices. Very commonly the financing of the investment programme 
involves deficit y homer oe by the government. Rising prices in India, 
Turkey and Israel appear to be associated to some extent with ambitious 
investment programmes. 

Rising prices in some countries are traceable to economic and political 
disruption due to war or internal disorders. Very frequently these 
factors are associated with unstable government, incapable in the 
circumstances of applying and enforcing economic controls. The heavy 
expenditures required by war or internal disorders are usually met in 
large part by deficit financing, which increases purchasing power without 
corresponding increases in the production of consumer goods. Import 
restrictions may accentuate shortages and black markets may frustrate 
whatever attempts are made to control prices. Under such conditions 
— may advance rapidly and the increases continue for long periods. 

nflation in Taiwan, South Korea, Viet-Nam, Indonesia, Brazil and 
Argentina, among other countries, appears to have stemmed in large 
part from recent disorders, domestic or external, that have overwhelmed 
government efforts in the direction of economic control. ‘ 

Many other circumstances, some of them fortuitous, have. affected 
wed developments in individual countries. Unfavourable harvests, 
or example, played a part in the early difficulties of Denmark and 
Greece and have subsequently raised food prices in Syria and elsewhere. 
A drop in the export price of rice resulted in a scarcity of imported goods 
in Burma. The reduction of food subsidies has been important in other 
areas. 


PRICE TRENDS BY COMMODITY GROUP 


The indices of consumer prices discussed in the preceding pages are, 
of course, composites based on the prices movements of hundreds of 
individual items that form part of the expenditure of the type of family 
represented. The prices of the individual items displayed very different 
and sometimes divergent trends. It is impossible to examine the price 
trends of each item, but it is accepted practice to combine the items 
into five or six groups of commodities with somewhat similar character- 
istics. Statistical treatment of four of these groups—food, fuel and light, 
clothing, and rent—while not identical in the various countries, is 
sufficiently similar to permit comment on the divergent price movements. 

Price changes for these four commodity groups and for all items 
combined, during the period from late 1954 to late 1956, are shown for 
20 countries in table III. Somewhat similar information for the period 
1939-53 was presented for 20 countries in an earlier article in this jour- 
nal.! Since with three exceptions the lists of reporting countries are 


1 See “ Recent Trends in Consumer Prices”, op. cit. In this earlier article, covering 
certain price changes of great magnitutle, the price change for all items combined was 
taken as 100 per cent. and the changes of the four component groups expressed as relatives 
of the total for all items. 
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TABLE III. PRICE CHANGES BY MAJOR COMMODITY GROUP IN 20 COUNTRIES 
DURING 24-MONTH PERIOD, 1954-56! 


(Percentages) 
Rent or | Fuel and age 
Country Food po light Clothing thoee not 
separately) 
+ 16.1 | + 10.7 —? + 2.2 11.4 
+ 4.6 —*? 10/+ 1.9 
+175.6 | +174.5 | +126.9 | +176.8 | +169.5 
+ 10.2 |+ 355 9.9 10.5 
El Salvador + 88 21.8 7.1} + 25.3 | 4+ 12.3 
India (Bombay) — 0.2 00 41 03 |— 03 
+ 11.2 | + 32.0 |— 19.6 |— 0.7 | + 12.4 
+ 168 }+ 1.7/+ 6.6 
+ 66|)+ 47.9}+ 06/+ 7.6 
New Zealand 64/+ 124/+ 31/+ 5.5 
+ 6.0 —3 0.0;+ 3.5 
+ 12.5 | + 12.5%} + 210 |— 7.8 
Switzerland ....}/+ 28/+ 50/+ 55/— 08/+ 2.4 
Turkey (Istanbul) .| + 15.4 —? + 20.3 | + 22.9 |} + 20.3 
Union of South Africa} + 5.3 | + 12.13};4+ 54/+ 4.2 
United States + 06/+ 3.6 —? + 21/+ 2.1 
+ 23.4 0.1 —? + 59 ]+ 15.5 
Median . -|+ 107}/+ 15/+ 7.4 


1 Detail regarding price changes by commodity group frequently becomes available later than that for 
the total of all commodities. The information given in this table, therefore, represents in most cases a period 
one or more months earlier than the period covered by table II. 2 Not available. 8 Figure refers to 
different month than that used in the comparisons of other items for this country. 


the same, the two comparisons may be regarded as roughly comple- 
mentary. 

Foods represent the most important item in most family budgets 
and it is instructive to note that during the two-year period considered 
food prices generally increased only slightly more than the over-all 
index. The median increase for foods among the 20 countries was 7.7 per 
cent. as compared with 7.4 per cent. for all items combined. Food prices 
rose more than general prices in only about half of the countries. They 
actually declined in India and showed relatively little increase in the 
United States. Roughly comparable data reveal that during the period 
1939-53 food prices increased roughly 20 per cent. more than consumer 
prices in general. 

The median increase in rents from 1954 to 1956 was 10.7 cent., 
or highest of all the groups shown separately. Rents rose faster (or 
declined less) than prices generally in a large eres of the reporting 
countries. In contrast, rents rose much more slowly (39 per cent. of the 
general price increase) than consumer prices generally during the war 
and post-war period. Since rent controls greatly restricted rent increases 
during such earlier periods, it may be assumed that the recent increases 
reflect the relaxation of controls in many countries and the upward 
surge of rents to make up for lost time. 
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Fuel and light account for only a minor part of family expenditures 
ypically 4 to 8 per cent.) and have little influence on the over-all index. 
“don 1954 to 1956 the median increase in the price of fuel and light was 
6 per cent., or somewhat less than the general increase. From 1939 to 
1953 the prices of fuel and light also increased less (about 14 per cent. 
less) than the average price of all items. 

Clothing, usually accounting for 8 to 16 per cent. of total expendi- 
tures, showed a median increase of less than 2 per cent. or much less 
than the over-all index. This was in sharp contrast with the picture 
from 1939-53, when clothing showed the greatest increase of any of the 
major components—roughly one-third more than the increase for all 
items combined. 
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This document contains the summary of reports on the effect given to 
the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 (No. 81) and the Freedom of 
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xv+503 pp. Paper: $5; £1 10s. ; cloth: $6; £1 16s. Trilingual. 
Presents a summary of the principal statistics relating to labour (labour 

force, employment, unemployment, hours of work, wages, consumer prices, 

family budgets, social security, industrial injuries, industrial disputes, 
migration) in all parts of the world. The data are based on communications 
to the Office or on official publications. Text, table headings and notes are 
given in English, French and Spanish. In general, annual series give figures 
brought up to and including 1955, with monthly and quarterly figures 
brought up to June 1956. 


ome hk A Workers’ Education Manual. Geneva, 1956. viii+157 pp. 

In 1956 the International Labour Office launched a systematic pro- 
gramme of workers’ education, including the organisation of courses and 
seminars, the provision of assistance to national and international bodies 
dealing with workers’ education, and the preparation of practical manuals 
for teachers and pupils on various subjects within its field of competence. 

This is the first of these manuals. Its 14 lessons deal comprehensively 
with the different aspects of co-operation under the following headings : 
origins and economic and social basis of the co-operative movement ; the 
co-operative institution : its distinctive features and working rules; the 
co-operative movement throughout the world ; administrative organisation ; 
financial organisation ; problems of structure and management ; co-operative 
federation ; inter-co-operative relations ; the co-operative movement and 
education (the age cer nd of co-operation and education ; co-operative 
propaganda and education among the general public; the co-operative 
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education of members ; education and training of co-operative leaders) ; 
the State and co-operation ; and co-operative action and the manifold needs 
of the common people. 

Each lesson is followed by a series of questions designed to stimulate 
thought and lead to further research on the part of the student, for which 
purpose a list of more than 60 books and saben on co-operation is provided 
in an appendix. 
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Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Agricultural Policies in Europe and North America. First Report of the 
Ministerial Committee for Agriculture and Food, May 1956. is, 1956. 
371 pp. $3; 18s.; 900 francs. 

For a number of years, the creation of a common agricultural market 
has been one of the most persistent preoccupations of European countries 
in their efforts for closer economic co-operation. In 1954 the Conference 
of the European Ministers of Agriculture delegated its tasks of preparing the 
ty for the establishment of such a common market to the Organisation 
or European Economic Co-operation. The latest contribution of this 

Organisation to the solution of the problem is a detailed study which brings 

together and analyses the agricultural policies of its member countries. Its 

purpose is well stated by the ores of Work adopted by the Ministerial 

Committee for Agriculture and Food of the O.E.E.C., viz: 


“ (a) to take stock of the present government policies, describe the 
direction in which the objectives and intentions of governments are tending 
to move ; indicate the fields in which co-ordination of government action 
might facilitate the organisation of the European agricultural market or 
reduce the difficulties encountered in some national markets ; 

‘‘ (b) to arrange for a permanent confrontation of national policies and 
assess conditions in which it might be necessary to extend the scope of its 
initial inquiries.” 

In the first part of the study, a comprehensive review is presented of the 
objectives, ways and means, and results of agricultural policies in the dif- 
ferent member countries. It reveals the considerable variation in concepts 
and formulation of policies as well as the main difficulties that have to be 
overcome before a common market can be crea 

The second part summarises the salient features of present national 
agricultural policies and submits proposals for future action. The core of 
these suggestions consists of setting forth the following two basic aims to 
guide agricultural policy : “ (a) to ensure that food and agricultural products 
are produced at the lowest possible cost ; (b) to ensure an adequate standard 
of living in agriculture, the main factor being an increase in income per man 
employed in agriculture.” 

The first comparison of agricultural policies provides a valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of problems in different countries and helps to 
pave the way towards closer co-operation among them, With this end in 
view the Ministerial Committee suggested that study should be continued 
and extended. The work should include a survey of price support policies, 
the proper information of member countries on changes in objectives and 
methods of agricultural policies in the other participating countries and the 
preparation of an annual report on the economic situation of agriculture 
in each country. 
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Hopckin, Thomas. Nationalism in Colonial Africa. London, Frederick 

Muller Ltd., 1956. 216 pp. 10s. 6d. 

While this book consists mainly of an account of the profound changes 
that have taken place and are still taking place in the political climate of 
Africa, a chapter on “ Workers and Peasants ” discusses the contribution 
of these groups to the development of African nationalism. This and the 
chapters on “ The New Towns” and “ The New Associations” provide 
interesting analyses of changes in economic and social organisation. An 
extensive bibliographical list provides valuable reference material. 


NICHOLSON, Margaret. A Manual of Copyright Practice for Writers, Pub- 
lishers and A — Second edition. New York, Oxford University Press, 


1956. x+27 $6.50. 


OuparD, Georges (edited by). Union francaise et Maroc-Tumisie 1956. 
Foreword by Gaston DEFFERRE. Paris, René Julliard, 1956. 370 pp. 


Pakistan, 1955-1956. Karachi, Pakistan Publications, 1956. 364 pp. 2 ru- 
pees, 8 annas. 

Mainly concerns the activities of the Government of Pakistan and 
provides information on law and administration ; social and economic 
development (finance, development, trade and commerce, industries, agri- 
culture, food, and labour); public services; defence; welfare (refugee 
rehabilitation, education, health, village aid and social welfare) ; and foreign 
affairs. A short second part relates to provincial and local affairs. 


Rosson, William A. (edited by). The Civil Service in Britain and France. 
London, The Hogarth Press, 1956. vii+191 pp. 21s. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


HAYK CCCP. HMxcmumym Bonpocet nossuuenua npou3 
sodumeAbHocmu mpyda CCCP. Moscow, 
Axagemuu HayK CCCP, 1955. 262 pp. 8.90 roubles. 

Problems of raising labour oats eee in the U.S.S.R., published by the 

Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R 


Bain, Joe S. Barriers to New Competition. Their Character and Conse- 
mces in Manufacturing Industries. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Free, 1956. x+329 pp. $5.50. 


subsequent issue of the Review. 
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Baxnanos, A. Axaau3 xo3aiicmeennoli deameabHocmu npomouuaennozo nped- 
npuamua. B nomoujb akonomuyeckomy 06 Moscow, 
1956. 84 pp. 1.30 rouble. 


Analysis of economic activity in industrial undertakings, by G. I. Baklanov. 


CaRONE, Giuseppe. Studi sulle commumicazioni e i trasporti nel Trentino— 
Alto Adige, raccolti e ovdinati dal dott. Giuseppe Carone. Trento, Asses- 
sorato Industria, Commercio, Turismo e Transporti, Ufficio Coordina- 
mento Statistiche e Studi, 1956. 804 pp. 


CLarK, M. Gardner. The Economics of Soviet Steel. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1956. xiv+400 pp. $7.50. 


DauLBERG, Arthur O. National Income Visualized. A Graphic Portrayal 
of How Economic Activity is Measured. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1956. x+117 pp. 


DANDEKAR, V. M. Use of Food Surpluses for Economic Development. Publi- 
cation No. 33. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
1956. xiv+153 pp. 5 rupees; 7s. 6d. ; $1.10. 

A report prepared by the author while acting as a consultant to a Food 
and Agriculture Organisation team in its pilot study in India on uses of 
agricultural surpluses to finance economic development in underdeveloped 
countries. Apart from the concrete suggestions regarding the possible use of 
surpluses, the study presents an analysis of certain aspects of the economic 
situation in India. It gives a picture of prevailing standards of living in the 
country among large sections of the rural population and emphasises the 
wide regional disparities in development and standards of living. Finally 
the author makes a number of suggestions for the improvement of these 
conditions, 


FONDS DE LA BATELLERIE RHENANE BELGE. La navigation fluviale et l’harmo- 
nisation des frets nationaux et internationaux. Quelques documents de 
base. Brussels, 1956. 51 pp. 


— Les origines du statut international du Rhin. By Philippe HERTOGHE, 
Brussels, 1956. 60 pp. 


Guitton, Henri. Economie politique. Vol. I. Petits précis Dalloz. Paris, 
Librairie Dalloz, 1956. 522 pp. 


HoFrmMann, Werner. Die Arbeitsverfassung der Sowjetunion. Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Schriften, Heft 22. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1956. xvii+ 542 pp. 


HuGu-Jones, E. M. (course of lectures organised by). Automation in Theory 
and Practice. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1956. ix+140 pp. 12s. 6d. 
(Published simultaneously in the United States under the title The 
Push-Button World. Automation Today. Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1956. 158 pp. $3.75.) 

This book reproduces a course of lectures delivered at Oxford University 
in bP under the auspices and with the assistance of the Faculty of Social 
Studies. 

The introductory lecture (by the Earl of Halsbury) deals with the meaning 
of automation and its probable impact on employment. It is noted that 
technological progress does not tend to lead to unemployment, and that in 
the foreseeable future a more important problem than unemployment due 
to automation is that of the heavy routine labourer who remains a labourer 
because technology has not yet found a better, safer, cleaner, less arduous 
way of doing the work. 

The second lecture, by R. H. MacMillan, Lecturer in Engineering at 
Cambridge University, and author of Automation, Friend or Foe?', discusses 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 6, Dec. 1956, p. 608. 
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the scientific basis of automation. Among other things it is emphasised that 
the rate of industrial reconstruction likely to be caused by automation is 
not much greater than that to which society is already accustomed, but 
that the economic advantages of automation are such as to assure its eventual 
introduction into practically every field of manufacture. “ In the end, its 
social influence must surely be as great as that of the Industrial Revolution, 
and paradoxically it seems likely that it will have the effect of reversing 
— of the social trends to which that revolution gave rise.” 

he third lecture, by F. G. Woollard, consulting engineer, provides 
examples of automatic production and major areas of application, and 
analyses the advantages of the automatic method. In engineering pro- 
duction economies will be achieved in labour requirements (ranging from 
six-sevenths to four-fifths), in floor space, and in stocks and work in progress. 
Spoilage will be reduced, safety improved, and cleaner, healthier working 
conditions provided. 

The fourth lecture, delivered by H. R. Nicholas, National Secretary of 
the Metal and Engineering Group of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, deals with the trade union approach to automation. The trade 
union movement, he emphasises, is facing the problems in a sane and 
constructive manner. These include problems of ensuring a fair distribution 
of the benefits of technological progress and of counteracting any tendency 
towards continuing unemployment for certain workers, problems of hours 
of work, and shift work, problems of skill requirements, job classification 
and training and retraining needs, problems of labour mobility and special 
—— of older workers. The trade unions will seek shorter hours and 

igher earnings. Unemployment is not anticipated but there will be job 
changes. Management must consult with the workers fully and effectively 
and at the earliest possible stage in the planning of technological change. 
“Tf workers understand the reasons for changes... they wiil take more 
kindly to the change. If they understand that an alteration here will mean 
other employment prospects there, the fears of eventual unemployment 
may be eradicated before they become an obsession and an obstruction to 


progress.” 

The fifth lecture, by W. R. Spencer, director of a firm of management 
consultants, deals with the administrative applications of automation : the 
introduction of electronic computers in office work, in industry, trade and 

overnment. He quotes the example of the computer of J. Lyons and Co., 

td., which has apparently reduced the time taken in the preparation of the 
payroll for 7,000 employees from about nine minutes to about two seconds 
per employee. A second computer is to be installed by this company, which 
is planned to work at four times the speed of the first. It is expected to cost 
about £75,000 and to yield a net saving in clerical costs of about £100,000 a 
year if kept in full operation. Mr. Spencer emphasises that it is important 
to examine the work being done in an office to see whether it is being done 
in the best possible way before bringing in an electronic computer or any 
other expensive piece of machinery. He thinks that initial cost will be a 
deterrent for some time to the widespread introduction of computers in 
offices, except for very large businesses or businesses with a large volume of 
routine clerical work. So as the likely effect on office staff is concerned, 
it is considered that there will be some local displacement but no over-all 
reduction of clerical labour as a result of automation. 

The social aspects of automation were the subject of the sixth lecture, 
by M. Argyle, Lecturer in Social Psychology at Oxford University, who 
examined, in turn, the general problem of introducing change in industry 
(of which automation is a special case), the difficulties arising from changes 
in the skill structure of the labour force, management problems of main- 
taining effective supervision and incentives in the automatic factory, and 
the changes that may take place in the social conditions of work—that is, 
oe. in the factory—an area where, in his view, much more research is 
n 

In the concluding lecture, E. M. Hugh-Jones, Lecturer at Oxford Uni- 
versity, discusses automation in Britain today, with examples, and sum- 
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marises the main economic and social implications for management and for 
labour. He quotes Norbert Wiener’s belief that the consequence of automa- 
tion will be “ the human use of human beings ”, i.e. that workers will be 
required to exercise their specifically human qualities of thought, analysis, 
planning and decision, rather than to act as mere servants of machines, 
doing hazardous and monotonous work that machines themselves can do 
more safely and more rapidly. He notes that, while management and labour 
attitudes are eminently reasonable, there is considerable underlying strain, 
arising largely out of the fear of change—a more potent cause of industrial 
unrest than change itself. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING SUMMER ScHooL. International Banking and 
Foreign Trade. Institutions, Policies and Practices in the Western 
Hemisphere, Being the Lectures Delivered at the Ninth International 
Banking Summer School, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., 
U.S.A., July 1956. Published for the Graduate School of Banking 
(American Bankers Association) and the Institute of Bankers. London, 
Europa Publications Limited, 1956. 261 pp. 


A collection of ten lectures given by experts during the summer school 
heid by Rutgers University in 1956 under the sponsorship of the Graduate 
School of Banking and the Institute of Bankers. They make a brief analysis 
of the chief features of the financial and monetary structure of the countries 
of the American continent, and review economic policies and the latest 
trends in banking, organisation and practice, banking systems, foreign 
investment, etc. The greater part of the book deals with the United States. 
The scope of the book can be gauged from the subjects discussed : United 
States foreign economic policy ; long-term financing institutions of the 
Western Hemisphere ; observations on the American economy ; the financing 
of United States foreign trade ; changes in the American financial structure 
and their international implications ; American monetary policy ; private 
United States direct investment abroad ; the Canadian economy and its 
bearing on international trade; Latin American monetary and exchange 
policies ; and American law as affecting foreign trade. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLANNED PARENTHOOD. Overpopulation 
and Family Planning. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Conference, 
24-29 October, 1955, Tokyo, Japan. London, International Planned 
npg Federation, 1955. xxviii+315 pp. 21s.; $3; 7 rupees; 

yen, 


Mrun, JI. W. yayauenua npou3ze0dcmeennvix mowujHocmeti 
Npednpuamud. B nomoujs 
Moscow, Focnonutusgat, 1956. 72 pp. 1.15 rouble. 


Methods of raising productivity in industrial undertakings, by L. I. Itin. 


Jackson, I. C. Advance in Africa. A Study of Community Development in 
Eastern Nigeria. London, Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1956. viii+110 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Ksypxaves, A. Meperse npouzsodnocmu pada y uxndycmpuju. Skoplie, 
Hosuncko mpegysethe “ Cronancxu Becuuk’’, 1955. 320 pp. 


The measurement of labour productivity in industry, by A. Kiurkchiev. 


Kurinara, Kenneth K. /ntroduction to Keynesian Dynamics. New York, 
Columbia University, 1956. 222 pp. 42s. 


LEUBUSCHER, Charlotte. Bulk Buying from the Colonies. A Study of the Bulk 
Purchase of Colonial Commodities by the United Kingdom Government. 
Issued under the oe ee of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
oe New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1956. x+ 206 pp. 
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Myrpat, Alva, and KLetn, Viola. Women’s Two Roles. Home and Work. 

London, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. xiii+208 pp. 25s. 

This study surveys the ition of women in four Western countries 
(France, Great Britain, Sweden and the United States) in the light of two 
main factors, one human and the other economic. 

The authors do not minimise the difficulties impeding the greater employ- 
ment of married women with family responsibilities, but at the same time 
put forward the view that a home is the joint responsibility of husband and 
wife. The difficulties confronting married women who attempt to reconcile 
the demands of family and professional life are analysed, as well as the 
reasons why married women seek employment, employers’ problems, and the 
effects on children of their mothers’ employment. A separate section is 
devoted to contemporary feminine dilemmas regarding the choice of occu- 
pation and the practical and psychological difficulties arising from the attempt 
to combine the roles of housewife and professional woman. 

The authors indicate how the difficulties of the present stage of transition 
might be resolved and women enabled to play their full part in both the 
family and the community. It is stressed that, if women are to be integrated 
more fully into society than has hitherto been the case, changes in individual 
attitudes of both men and women, adjustments in the labour market, and 
action by public authorities, will be necessary. In their conclusions, however, 
they emphasise that attitudes and ideologies are gradually being brought 
into line with technical and social developments, and that there is ever- 
wider acceptance of a greater participation by married women in the econo- 
mic, political, administrative and cultural activities of the community. 


NORMAND, Suzanne, and ACKER, Jean. La route du pétrole au Moyen- 
Orient. Paris, Horizons de France, 1956. 164 pp. 


06 umozax NAaHa passuMUA xo3zAlicmea 
CCCP 1955 2zody. Coo6urenne LlentpanbHoro ynpaBleHHA 
mpu Cospere Munucrpop CCCP. Moscow, Tocnonutusgat, 1956. 30 pp. 
0.35 rouble. 

Report by the Central Statistical Department to the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. on the results of the national economic development plan in 

the U.S.S.R. in 1955. 


O’Connor, Harvey. The Empire of Oil. Foreword by Leo HUBERMAN and 

Paul M. SweEzy. London, John Calder, 1955. xii+372 pp. 25s. 

The political and commercial aspects of the oil business are given em- 
phasis throughout this volume. The author describes the way in which oil 
resources were and are being exploited, first in the different areas of the 
United States of America and then in Mexico, Venezuela and the leading oil 
peoneins countries of the Middle East; the operation of the different 

ranches of the oil industry such as production, transportation, refining and 
marketing ; and the manner in which the major oil companies and the small 
independent oil companies operate. Different aspects of the working of the 
industry are considered. They include the conservation of reserves of oil 
supplies, oil imports, taxation, costs and prices of petroleum, attempts at 
regulation, nationalisation of the oil industry, co-operative action and the 
relationship between the major companies on the one hand and the small 
companies, governments and the public on the other. 


OsTERREICHISCHER BUNDESJUGENDRING. dg zwischen 14 und 20 
— Eine Aussprache iiber die soziale Stellung in der Gesellschaft. 
jenna, 1956. 31 pp. 


Manounos, B. I. and Merpyunx, B. A. Tpyd u naaHupoeanue Ha mopcKom 
mpaxcnopme. Moscow, ‘‘ Tpancnopr’’, 1955. 257 pp. 
7 roubles. 
Scientific management in maritime transport, by V. P. Panfilov and 
V. A. Petruchik. 
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Rostnson, Joan. The Accumulation of Capital. London, Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd., 1956. xvi+440 pp. 28s. 


Caxos, M. Opeanu3zayua xo3alicmeenHozo pacuema Ha nped- 
npuamuu. B nomoujs akonomuyeckomy Moscow, 
maT, 1956. 86 pp. 1 rouble. 


The structure of the budgets of industrial undertakings, by M. Sakov. 


Tennos, B. [1aanuposanue Ha npomeuuaenHom npednpuamuu. B nomouj 
Moscow, Tocnonutusgat, 1956. 82 pp. 
.25 rouble. 


Planning in industrial undertakings, by G. V. Teplov. 


THompson, Laurence. The Challenge of Change. London, New York, 

Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1956. 127 pp. 5s. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference on the Human Problems of 
Industrial Communities within the Commonwealth and Empire, held in 
Oxford in July 1956, was intended primarily to bring together men and 
women from all the countries and territories concerned to examine the 
problems of industrialisation and urbanisation in relation to the individual 
and the community within which he lives, Some 280 men and women (only 
a few women) attended, representing not “ the next generation of leaders ” 
but themselves alone. Seminars and discussions were combined with observ- 
ation visits to British industries and communities. The full report of the 
Conference will be published in 1957. This book is a journalist’s survey of 
the proceedings of the Conference, a personal report and a personal evalua- 
tion of its immediate and longer-term significance. 


Statistics. 


Devons, Ely. An Introduction to British Economic Statistics. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1956. vii+255 pp. $4. 

Designed primarily for British university students of economics and 

commerce, this book provides descriptions and critical methodological 

summaries of the principal statistics of population, manpower, industrial 

production, agriculture, distribution, transport, foreign trade, prices, incomes 

and national income and expenditure. 


Wa tis, W. Allen, and Rosperts, Harry V. Siatistics: A New Approach. 

Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. xxxviii+646 pp. $6. 

A textbook of elementary statistics, yg on the basis of an experi- 
mental approach used in classes at the University of Chicago, which 
involves the use of colourful examples, a minimum of mathematics, and a 
high degree of statistical and verbal simplification. The book is not intended 
for professional statisticians but for the student, business man, or adminis- 
trator who simply wishes to know what statisticians are talking about. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Bosz, R. N. Gandhian Technique and Tradition in Industrial Relations. 
Calcutta, All-India Institute of Social Welfare and Business Management, 
1956. iii+228 pp. 5 rupees. 


Bursk, Edward C. (edited by). Human Relations for Management. The 
Newer Perspective. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. ix+372 pp. 
$5. 


Foner, Philip S. History of the Labor Movement in the United States. 
Vol. II. From the Founding of the American Federation of Labor to 
the Emergence of American Imperialism. New York, International 

Publishers, 1955. 480 pp. $5. 
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Labour Law. 


Entscheidungen des Bundesarbeitsgerichts. Second volume. Herausgegeben 
von den Mitgliedern des Gerichtshofes, Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1956. xii+371 pp. 


Horton, Paul. Législation sociale. Cours professé par Paul Horton 4 |’Uni- 
versité de Liége. Third edition. Li¢ge, Editions Desoer, 1955. 382 pp. 
225 Belgian francs. 


KLEEN, Erwin. Der dltere Angestellte im Arbeitsrecht. Hamburg, Hansea- 
tische Verlagsanstalt G.m.b.H., 1956. 97 pp. 


Mottin, Jean. Mémento des comités d'entreprise. Collection “ Spid ”. Fourth 
edition. Paris, Dunod, 1956. 218 pp. 


SreBert, W., and Hircer, M. L. Arbeitsrecht. Sammlung arbeitsrechtlicher 
Vorschriften. Fifth edition. Heidelberg, Recht und Wirtschaft, 1956. 
Looseleaf. DM 22.50. 


Management. 
BeEtHEL, Lawrence L., and others. Industrial and Management. 


New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill k Company, Inc., 1956. 
viii+719 pp. 


Dean, Joel, and associates. Managerial Economics. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xiv+621 pp. 


The purpose of this book, as stated in its preface, “is to show how 
economic analysis can be used in formulating business policies. It is therefore 
a departure from the main stream of economic writings on the theory of the 
firm, much of which is too simple in its assumptions and too complicated in 
its logical development to be managerially useful. ... In developing an 
economic approach to executive decisions, this book draws upon economic 
analysis for the concepts of demand, cost, profit, competition, and so on, 
that are appropriate for the decision, and it draws upon modern methods 
of econometrics and market research for getting estimates of the relevant 
concept. For certain problems it was necessary to develop some extensions 
and reformulations of economic theory, in the light of what a business man 
knows or can reasonably expect to guess. Although the book is preoccupied 
with concepts rather than detailed techniques of estimation, it concentrates 
on those concepts that can be measured and applied to management 
problems.” 

The book does not attempt to cover all aspects of either management or 
economics: it deals only with those phases of enterprise economics that 
strike the author as particularly useful to the management of a large indus- 
trial corporation. 

VILLE, Georges. L’entreprise dans la nation. Le réle de l'ingénieur. Fore- 

ba by Albert Caguort. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1956. 

7 pp. 


An explanatory and reference work designed for engineers and managers 
wishing to obtain a clear picture of their place in economic and social life 
and to set their problems in their true perspective by distinguishing at all 
times between things that are important and essential and those that are 
urgent and transitory. At the present time, engineers, who formerly con- 
centrated solely on technical questions, are having new tasks thrust upon 
them. The author draws particular attention to the they can play as 
advisers, organisers, instructors and, above all, as leaders. 


Manpower. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, United States. The American Workers’ Fact Book. 
Washington, 1956. xv+433 pp. $1.50. 
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GrrarD, Alain, and Meutey, Pierre. Développement économique et mobilité 
des travailleurs. L’individu, la profession, la région. Etude réalisée pour 
la Communauté européenne du charbon et de l’acier. Paris, Institut 
national d’études démographiques, 1956. 158 pp. 


HorreELt, Muriel. South Africa’s Non-White Workers. Braamfontein, 
ohannesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 1956. vi+ 
05 pp. 4s. 6d. 


McMurry, Robert N. Tested Techniques of Personnel Selection. Chicago, 

The Dartnell Corporation, 1955. 164 pp.+diagrams, tables, etc. 

The object of this looseleaf manual, which has been prepared by members 
of the management consulting firm of McMurry, Hamstra & Company, 
Chicago, is to acquaint employers, interviewers, personnel officers, executives, 
and top management with a new approach to personnel selection. It intends 
principally : (a) to give key executives an over-all picture of the principles, 
methods, and procedures essential to sound personnel selection; (b) to 
serve as a practical reference work for employment interviewers, personnel 
directors and managers, employee relations staffs, labour counsellors and 
consultants, and all others directly engaged in the employment function ; 
and (c) to ee a practical text for executives who do their own hiring, 
members of employment staffs, supervisors, and others in labour and per- 
sonnel activities, in the basic principles and techniques of personnel selec- 
tion and in specific, practical applications. Among other study aids, specific 
ae oe at various employee levels have been included. 

The system of selection presented by the manual has been tried and proved 
by hundreds of firms over the past 15 years. All phases of the process are 
discussed, from the initial determination of hiring specifications to the final 
evaluation of specific candidates. With emphasis on practical illustrations 
taken directly from business and industry, each of the 12 sections of the 
manual includes sample copies of numerous forms and tests, together with a 
number of exhibits of related materials. 


SIEBRECHT, Valentin. Arbeitsmarkt und Arbeitsmarktpolitik in der Nach- 
kriegszeit. Biicherei fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, 
Sonderband I. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 259 pp. 
DM 16.50. 


This publication gives a cross-section of the major developments and 
policy issues relating to the situation of the employment market in the Federal 
epublic of Germany during the post-war years. It is in the form of a selec- 
ted collection of articles on the subject written and published by the author 
during that period. The articles have been grouped under six headings 
corresponding to distinguishable stages in the evolution of the situation, 
starting with the disorganisation of the employment market (1946-47), 
continuing with the period of mass unemployment (1949-50) and ending 
with the current situation of full employment and manpower shortage (1956). 
Although emphasis on particular problems and objectives at the different 
stages has varied, it has been possible through careful employment market 
analysis to identify immediately the significant factors influencing the situa- 
tion and its anticipated evolution, and to formulate and adapt employment 
market policies accordingly. In his analysis the author has made wide use 
of the employment information regularly collected by the public employment 
service in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


STIGLER, George J. Trends in Employment in the Service Industries. A Study 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. Princeton, 
niversity Press, 1956. xviii+167 pp. $3.75. 


Upjoun INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY RESEARCH. Public Works and Emp 
ment from the Local Government Point of View. Chicago, Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1955. xiii+274 pp. 


— Unemployment and Relief from the Local Government Point of View. 
Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1955. xiv+273 pp. 
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VotmeR, Hans (edited by), in collaboration with Alfons WEIHER and other 
experts. Verwaltungshandbuch fiir die Bediensteten dey Bundesanstalt fiir 
Arbeitsvermitilung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Biicherei fiir Arbeits- 
vermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, Vol. III. Stuttgart, Cologne, 


W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 741 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


BAUMGARTEN, Franziska. Berujfs- und sozialpsychologische Untersuchungen 
bei Arbeitern. Zurich, Rascher Verlag, 1956. 150 pp. 

The report of an investigation made by the author in 1948 in a Swiss 
factory. After preparatory work, which included a thorough discussion of 
the methods used with the representatives of the workers in the joint pro- 
duction committee, five tests were administered to altogether 98 workers : 
Tramer’s catalogue test ; the vocational book title test, also by Tramer ; 
a proverb test developed by the author, consisting of 24 proverbs from which 
the examinees must select those which they agree with and those they 
disagree with ; Hug’s imagination test ; and finally the labyrinth test. On the 
basis of the findings made in the test situation, the author then discusses the 
attitude of the workers towards work and towards life generally and their 
character. 


Byram, Harold M., and Wewricn, Ralph C. Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts in the Community School. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1956. x+512 pp. 

This book is intended to help local authorities, members of boards of 
education, teachers, and the people of a community to increase the effec- 
tiveness of those aspects of a school programme designed to develop voca- 
tional competence and to enrich the general education of children, youth, 
and adults. Sections are devoted to the nature and contribution of vocational 
education, to the elementary and secondary school, and to adult education. 
A final section deals with organisation, supervision and administration. 


Cotony oF Mauritius. Technical Education in Mauritius. Report by 
F. J. Hartow. Port Louis, Mauritius, J. Eliel Felix, 1955. 10 pp. 
25 cents. 

This report proposes the establishment of a technical institute in Mau- 
ritius and the introduction of an apprenticeship system whereby training 
would be given both in government departments and in industry with, in 
each case, supplementary technical classes at the proposed institute. Specific 
recommendations relate to the engineering industries and the building 
industry. Sections are devoted to the need for secondary education with a 
technical bias, the establishment of a junior technical school to prepare 
boys for entering skilled trades and other technical occupations, and the 
provision of training courses for business and commerce. The report also 
points out that an adequate foundation for technical education and training 
must be given at the primary school level if the existing disinclination of 
boys to follow trade and technical courses is to be reduced. 


La formation professionnelle dans la sidérurgie aux Etats-Unis. Paris, Société 
auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de productivité, 1955. 64 pp. 
This report contains the observations of a French mission which went 

to the United States from 29 October to 11 December 1954 to study voca- 

tional training methods in the American iron and steel industry (training of 
workers and salaried employees in maintenance departments, training of 
instructors and foremen, and training of medium-level and senior super- 
visors), The mission was led by the head of the Social Affairs Division of 
the French Iron and Steel Association, 

The appendix contains a comparative table dealing with education in 

France the United States, together with French translations of the 

United States Steel Company machinists’ apprenticeship programme, the 
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International Harvester Company’s guide for instructors running a safety 
programme for foremen, and extracts from a pamphlet issued by the In- 
dustrial Relations Department of the Weirton Steel Company dealing with 
human relations in practice. 


MORTENSEN, Gunnar, and Persson, Sven. Vocational Training in Norway. 
Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social Policy, 1956. 
106 pp. 

This book, written by two Norwegian experts of vocational training 
assisted by an editorial committee which included representatives of the 
Federation of Trade Unions in Norway and the Norwegian Employers’ 
Confederation, describes the efforts being made in Norway to promote 
vocational training, and the various schools and training possibilities for 
trades and handicrafts. 

The first part is concerned with the structure of Norwegian industrial 
life and the basic educational training young people receive in preparation 
for taking their places in it. According to the authors, industrialisation in 
Norway has been rapid, but the majority of industrial undertakings are still 
small, more than two-thirds of them employing less than five workers. 

In the second part, the authors present in summary form training activi- 
ties, in schools and on the job, as conducted in various occupations, 
prarmet ist agriculture, engineering, fishing, seamanship, handicrafts, and 
industry. 

Three types of technical schools for handicrafts and technology, which 
are distinct from the system of apprenticeship, are also described in detail : 
(1) the Elementary Technical School, which provides a one-year general and 
technical education for workers in industrial enterprises ; (2) the Technical 
Trade School, which provides a two-year course similar to that offered by 
the Elementary Technical School, with the addition of practical experience ; 
and (3) the Technical School, which offers two years of technical and general 
education to qualify pupils to take over medium and high level technical 
positions in industry and in government. 

Sections are also devoted to describing special training for salaried 
employees and public servants, such as postal and railway employees, 
training for women in domestic economy, nursing, and related occupations, 
and rehabilitation training for the handicapped. 


Sm1TH, Leo F., and Lipsett, Laurence. The Technical Institute. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. xii+319 pp. 
$5. 

This book presents a comprehensive study of technical institutes in the 
United States. 

In the first section the authors deal with the introduction, historical 
development, present status and curricula of the institutes as well as with 
the careers open to their graduates. The second section outlines the problems 
and principles involved in initiating, developing and administering technical 
institute programmes. 

Being aware of a tendency among the uninitiated to consider the Ameri- 
can educational system as a single ladder leading from elementary school 
to university, the authors clarify, in their first chapter, the position of 
technical institutes in American education. According to their definition, 
a technical institute is a post-secondary institution whose curricula (a) are 
of one to three years’ duration, (b) are technological in character, and 
emphasise understanding and application of scientific principles more than 
manual skills. It occupies a position between the vocational and technical 
high school on the one hand and the engineering college on the other hand. 
The technical institute pays less attention to training in skills and emphasises 
the “ why ” as well as the “ how ” of an occupation through adequate study 
of college level mathematics, chemistry and physics. 

The authors found that between the years 1945 and 1955 there was an 
increase in the number of institutes and also in the number of students 
enrolled. A total of 347 different curricula were offered, of which 251 were 
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technological. Facts about graduates reveal that an unusually high per- 
centage find employment in the occupational field for which they prepared 
and many advance to high level positions as supervisors or members of 
engineering teams. One handicap encountered by technical institute gra- 
duates centres around the lack of uniform titles and credentials which would 
clearly identify their educational background. With regard to curriculum 
development, the authors are of the opinion that each curriculum should be 
designed to prepare a student for a related cluster of vocational-technical 
occupations. 

o bridge the gap between the diverse training of prospective teachers 
and the needs of technica! institute education, many institutes run in-service 
training programmes. They have also been forced to prepare a considerable 
portion of their own teaching materials. 

Technical institutes have found that students usually enroll because of 
their interest in a specific course of study leading to a well defined occupa- 
tional goal. Many institutions are developing scientific procedures aimed at 
admitting only those students who have a good chance to succeed. 

Since population studies show that the number of people of college age 
will increase greatly in the next decade or two, the authors feel that technical 
institutes will enrol a larger percentage of youth. Industry is estimated 
to need between three and five technicians for every engineer, but enrol- 
ment in technical institutes and engineering colleges is in inverse ratio, or 
eerny three engineering students for every technical institute 
student. 

Education of adults is being accepted more and more as a ct ae wes od 
of the technical institute. Increased public support for this type of education 
is evidenced by the establishment of publicly supported institutes in eight 
states during the past decade. 

Detailed information concerning technical institutes—their location, 
curricula and structure, and questionnaires used by them to obtain data 
about students and staff, is contained in appendices. 


Becenos, A. H. Hu3wee o6pazosanue @ PCOCP. 
(Ouvepku no ucmopuu Moscow, Bcecow3Hoe yuebHoe 
1955. 327 pp. 6.80 roubles. 


Elementary technical education in the R.S.F.S.R., by A. N. Vesselov. 


Conditions of Work. 


ArRALowez, N. D. Die Arbeit der Frau in der Industrie dey UdSSR. Berlin, 
Verlag Tribiine, 1956. 189 p. DM 4. 


Cuasert, A. Les salaires dans l'industrie trangaise (la métallurgie). Etudes 
et mémoires du Centre d’études économiques. Ouvrage publié avec le 
concours du Centre national de la recherche scientifique. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1955. 255 pp. 


Danty-LaFRAncE, Louis and Jean. Pratique de la rémunération du travail. 
Paris, Les Editions d’organisation, 1956. 202 pp. 


Frey, Erich. Die Feiertagsbezahlung, mit Gesetzen des Bundes, dey Lander 
— Erlassen im Anhang. Cologne-Deutz, Bund-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1956. 
PP- 


GoKHALE, R. G. Wage Policy in Outline. Pamphlet No. 1. Bombay, National 
Institute of Labour Management, 1956. 41 pp. 12 annas. 


KomIsIJA ZA IZUCAVANJE RADA I RADNIH USLOVA U GRADEVINARSTVU, 
Yugoslavia. Rad i vadni uslovi u gradevinarstvu. Belgrade, 1956. 203 pp. 


A study of technical, economic and social conditions in the Yugoslav 
building industry, compiled by a special committee on behalf of the Building 
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Workers’ Union, the Federal Building Chamber and the Yugoslav Union of 
Engineers’ and Technicians’ Associations. Its purpose was to assemble 
material on the special problems of the industry as the first step towards 
meeting the needs of the national economy and the market at the present 
of development. 

he second part, which covers working and living conditions, deals with 
manpower, the seasonal nature of the work, hours of work, interruptions of 
work, holidays, protection for women and young workers, occupational 
safety and health and social security. There is a special chapter on the 
workers’ management committees and the results achieved in this field. 


LanG, Heinz. Formation ouvritre et pratique industrielle. Conseils psycholo- 

giques, pédagogiques et méthodiques pour le moniteur dans l'industrie. 

ranslated from German by Pierre Mottet. Paris, Editions Hommes et 
techniques, 1955. 189 pp. 1,900 francs. 


Basing himself on the work of German psychologists, together with his 
own experience, the writer describes the principles and methods employed 
in giving youths who intend to become semi-skilled workers an introduction 
to factory life. He criticises the practice of putting beginners on machine 
tools too quickly and argues that they should be initiated patiently and 
gradually, with the emphasis on forms of training requiring the minimum 
number of manual tools. During this preliminary training, the young worker 
must be made to grasp the fact that the quality of his work will depend 
first and foremost on his own attitude and insistence on accuracy. The 
purpose of the training should be to teach him to work accurately and as fast 
as possible, but at all stages, speed must rank second in importance. 

The second part discusses the principles and methods that should be 
employed by the instructor in assessing the apprentice’s work and behaviour 
in his job. The writer also discusses a subject which has hitherto been largely 
neglected—the social behaviour of a group of apprentices, i.e. the positive 
and negative influences they bring to bear on each other, which may have a 
considerable effect on each individual's behaviour and the success of his 


training. 


Social Security. 


BuREAU OF NATIONAL AFFairRS, United States. Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Plans. Texts, Analyses, Comparison Charts, Arguments 
Pro and Con, Rulings of State Agencies. Washington, B.N.A. Operations 
Manual, 1956. iv+187 pp. 


To quote its first paragraph “ this Manual is concerned with the first 
substantive results of the all-out union drive for the guaranteed annual 
wage : the negotiation of collective bargaining agreements providing for 
benefits to alleviate wage loss during layoffs—generally through supplemen- 
tation of the unemployment compensation benefits already paid jobless 
workers under state programs ”. 

The manual explains and analyses various income security plans in 
tabular form. It lists a large number of companies which have incorporated 
such plans into collective bargaining agreements. Arguments are given 
for and against the Ford and other types of plan. State and federal rulings 
and opinions are quoted extensively as they relate to the tax status and 
legality of benefit payments in relation to government unemployment 
compensation payments. The manual also sets forth in complete detail 
nine of the most important plans adopted so far.! 


Mercer, William M. Canadian Handbook of Pension and Weljare Plans. 
Toronto, Montreal, C.C.H. Canadian Limited, 1956. 184 pp. $6. 


1 See, on this subject, the recently published article “ Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits in the United States ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 5, Nov. 
1956, pp. 473-481. 
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Scott, K. J. (edited by). Welfare in New Zealand. Studies in Public Admi- 
nistration, No. 3. Wellington, Institute of Public Administration ; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 130 pp. 


This volume contains six papers that were delivered at the Seventh 
Annual Convention of the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration 
in May 1955 together with brief summaries of the main points made in the 
ensuing discussions. The papers presented by eminent members of univer- 
sities and government departments, cover the following subjects: recent 
trends in social welfare policies, responsibility for the provision of social 
services, administrative problems in New Zealand and in other countries, 
the economic effects of social services, and the influence of welfare legislation 
on the character of the people. 


ZWICKER-SCANNEVIN, Hugo. Terminologie der sozialen Sicherheit. Termi- 
nology of Social Security. Teyrminologie de la sécurité sociale. Trilingual 
dictionary of technical terms. First Volume : German-English-French. 
Munich, Verlag fiir Verwaltungspraxis Franz Rehm, 1956. 158 pp. 
DM 14.50. 


The first of a three-volume ea cag of about 20,000 technical terms 
used frequently in the social security field, this volume is arranged by 
alphabetical order of the German words. Compiled from numerous national 
enactments and international instruments, as well as from scientific publica- 
tions in the field, the dictionary provides not only single words but compound 
words and phrases, a nomenclature of industrial diseases and symptoma- 
tology, and actuarial, legal, administrative, medical and technical terms. It 
also includes indispensable terminology from the fields of labour-management 
relations, labour hygiene and workmen’s protection. 


Living Conditions. 


BorpDEssoutE, A., and GuILLEMAIN, P. Les collectivités locales et les pro- 
blémes de l'urbanisme et du logement. Paris, Sirey, 1956. 317 pp. 


This book, written by two officials of the Ministry of the Interior of 
France, aims to describe in a clear and simple manner the legislation and 
administrative regulations dealing with various housing programmes in 
France, particularly in so far as they affect the activities of local authorities. 
The book includes a number of appendices containing the principal legisla- 
tion and regulations and covers the following main subjects : town planning ; 

rmits for new construction ; utilisation of existing houses ; and housing 
nance. 


CoLoNy OF SINGAPORE. Report of the Land Clearance and Resettlement 
Working Party. Singapore, Government Publications Bureau, 1956. 
$1. 


17 pp. 


Joint LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING, New York 
State. New Channels for the Golden Years. Annual Report, 1956. New 
York, 1956. 151 pp. 


Agriculture. 


BELLERBY, J. R., in association with ALLEN, G. R., and others. Agriculture 
and Industry Relative Income. London, MacMillan and Co. Ltd., 1956. 
xii+369 pp. 30s. 

The recurrence of agricultural surpluses, falling prices and shrinking 
incomes in recent years has prompted a number of investigations into the 
relationship of agricultural and industrial income, particularly in the United 
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States, England, France and Germany. These investigations have attempted 
to assess the underlying causes of the low level of income in agriculture and 
to point at ways and means for improving it. 

This book is the latest contribution to these efforts. Its aim is to compute 
historical average levels of the ratio between non-farm income and the 
return of the farmer and his family in five selected countries, to determine 
their underlying causes, to estimate the future effect of these causes and to 
establish principles to guide public policy. 

For the five selected countries and for a number of others from which 
sufficient statistical data were available, the unweighted average income 
ratio in agriculture was found to be between 50 and 60 per cent. in 1938. 
The highest ratios (over 75 per cent.) were those in Australia, New Zealand, 
France and China, whereas in Egypt, Mexico, the Philippines, Thailand and 
Turkey, they amounted to no more than 35 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for the other 19 countries oscillated between these extremes. 

A most significant long-term influence tending to depress farm income 
ratios was the low “ supply price ” of agricultural manpower. 

Under conditions of prosperity, the factors depressing the income ratio 
may be counteracted by a greater occupational mobility of farmers’ relatives 
due to greater opportunities of training, travel and contact with non-farm 
enterprises, by the possibility of increasing the size and scale of farming, by 
the growing attraction of urban life and by the lower security value of 
subsistence farming. Nevertheless, some friction and inertia may remain 
and a ratio higher than 75 per cent. cannot reasonably be expected to emerge 
in the long run even under conditions most favourable to agriculture. 

In times of adversity, the income-depressing factors would gain strength 
and the income ratio would drop, according to a conservative forecast, 
below 60 per cent. 

Among the measures necessary to prevent a new persistent decline or to 
improve the income ratio, the following are considered outstanding : avoid- 
ance of a depression, preventing accumulation of stocks of agricultural 
products, increasing occupational mobility and development of agriculture 
as a profession. 


GALLETTI, R., Batpwin, K. D. S., and Dina, I. O. Nigerian Cocoa Farmers. 
An Economic Survey of Yoruba Cocoa Farming Families. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. xxxix+744 pp. £5 5s. 


Few publications exist describing in detail how the African peasant 
farmer and his family live, work and secure their livelihood. This report of 
the economic survey of Yoruba cocoa farming families, undertaken be- 
tween 1950 and 1953, does all this and much more. The survey team recorded 
information on water supplies, communications, markets and commercial 
organisation, and co-operative and other institutions. The farms and houses 
of all the co-operating families were listed and information on land rights and 
cost of houses obtained in detail. Records were taken of sizes, composition 
and occupational classification of farm families and inquiries made into 
living and consumption patterns. Land utilisation, employment of labour, 
states of indebtedness, and stocks of crops, livestock and other goods also 
received attention. 

The survey covers both food farms and cocoa farms of some 776 families 
in 24 selected villages in the Western Region of Nigeria. One of the interest- 
ing contributions of this survey is its analysis of the part played by hired 
labour in the cocoa economy of Western Nigeria. Owing to shortage of 
family and other forms of customary labour, there is a marked tendency to 
employ wage-paid workers in both food and cocoa farming and this should 
in due time help in the economic utilisation of labour in this region. 


GUILLAUME, Albert. L’évolution économique de la société rurale marocaine. 
Collection des centres d’études juridiques, tome XLVIII, Institut des 
hautes études marocaines. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de juris- 
prudence, 1955. 163 pp. 
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Hewes, Laurence I. Japan, Land and Men. An Account of the Japanese 
Land Reform. Program 1945-51. Ames, lowa, State College Press, 1955. 
viii+ 154 pp. 


MINISTRY OF Economic AFFAIRS, VILLAGE AIp ADMINISTRATION, Pakistan. 
ta Aid. Five-Year Plan, 1955-56, 1959-60. Karachi, 1956. vi+ 


2 pp. 


Prpoup, Jean-Marie. L’investissement des capitaux dans l'agriculture suisse 
a V'époque contemporaine. These présentée a la faculté de droit de 
l'Université de Fribourg. Fribourg, Université, 1956. 107 pp. 


Monpumkos, A. Poss undycmpuu @ pazeumuu coyuaaucmuyeckozo 
ceabckozo xo3aiicmea. B nomoujs Moscow, 
Focnonutusgat, 1956. 66 pp. 1 rouble. 


The role of heavy industry in Socialist agricultural development, by 
A. I. Polshchikov. 


SHARMA, Jagdish Saran. Vinoba and Bhoodan. A Selected Descriptive 
Bibliography of Bhoodan in Hindi, English and Other Indian Languages. 
New Delhi, Indian National Congress, 1956. xi+92 pp. 2 rupees. 


Since it began in April 1951, Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s land-gift move- 
ment (Bhoodan Yajna), which aims “ to secure land for the landless through 
love and non-violence ”, has become an important phenomenon of the post- 
independence period in Indian history, and a tremendous body of literature 
has been written about it. This bibliography is divided into three main parts. 
Part I has two main sections, the first providing a list of 19 collected works 
which form the basis of the literature by and about Vinoba and Bhoodan, 
and the second including 56 biographical studies. Part II includes 562 
annotated entries arranged under 59 subject headings. Part III consists of 
two main sections, the first giving pablicnticns in Indian languages (i.e. 
Bengali, Gujarati, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Tamil, Telegu, Oriya 
and Urdu), and the second listing the sources consulted. 


Sprro, Melford E. Kibbutz, Venture in Utopia. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1956. xii+266 pp. $4.50. 


An anthropological study of a collective settlement in Israel, this book 
is intended as a case study in the possibilities of social co-operation. As 
compared to other types of co-operative agricultural villages in Israel the 
kibbutz represents the most drastic departure from traditional individualistic 
farming. All property is, with very few exceptions, collectively owned, work 
is collectively organised and even the rearing of children is to a high degree 
a collective responsibility. 

The author gives an analysis of the social history of the settlers who came 
to Israel as young immigrants in the early twenties and on the basis of his 
experience of living and working in a kibbutz for a year, decribes its social 
situation today. He feels that the kibbutz is facing a crisis. There is a 
growing tension arising from changes in values and motivations, particularly 
among the younger members as compared with those of the original founders 
of the settlement. The author raises the question whether it will be possible 
to maintain in the group the “ emotional-ethical motivations ” that were 
pf wee of the founders and seem to have been a basis for their extreme 

lectivism. It is interesting to find, however, that in the entire history of 
the settlement in question, which today comprises three generations and five 
hundred persons, no one born and raised in the village has yet left it.! 


1 For an over- -all picture of the policy of land settlement carried out in Israel see 
David Krivine : “ Employment in Israel’s Agriculture ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 77-92. 
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Co-operation. 


CoMITE NATIONAL D’EDUCATION COOPERATIVE. Le mouvement coopératif 
socialiste belge. Supplément a la revue Coopération, Nos. 8 et 9, aoit- 
septembre 1955. Extrait de l’exposé fait par Willy Szerwy, secrétaire 
général de la Société générale coopérative, a la 25™e Ecole coopérative 
internationale, Bruxelles, 1955. Brussels, 1955. 20 pp. 


Co-OPERATIVE Union, Ltp. A Review of 1955 Co-operative Statistics. Man- 
chester, 1956. 35 pp. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Migher Productivity in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 38 


This study is based on a draft submitted to a meeting of experts 
in December 1952. The draft has been revised and expanded in the 
light of the discussion which took place at the meeting, and the 
volume includes the conclusions adopted by the experts. 

The first part deals with the effects of higher productivity on 
the worker and the share of the benefits which the worker may 
expect to receive whether it be in increased money wages, the 
lowering of prices for consumers’ goods, social security, better 
working conditions or the reduction of normal hours of work. The 
possibility that greater productivity may result in some un- 
employment is taken into account and it is suggested that the prob- 
lem should be tackled by governments, with the aid where neces- 
sary of employers and workers, by such means as minimum wage 
legislation, price control, selecting the industries in which produc- 
tivity increase is to be encouraged so as to minimise the displacement 
of workers and assisting in the re-employment of the displaced 
workers by improving vocational training and retraining facilities, 
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